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IMPLY “washing up’’ morning and 
night and taking a bath once a 
week, will not keep you on speak- 

ing terms with heaJthful cleanliness. 

Bathing the body from head to foot 
daily, or, at least, every other day, is 
necessary to remove the dead cuticle 
and keep the pores of the skin free, and 
in proper condition to perform the 
function Nature allotted them. 

Do you know that your skin throws 
off every day 17 per cent of the entire 
waste matter which comes from your 
body ? 

It is too much to ask Nature to take 
care of this discharge—you must assist 
her, and frequent bathing, with good 
soap and fresh water, is the best aid. 

The main problem is to find the 
right soap. 

Good soap is askin stimulant; impure 
soap is a skin irritant. 

Soaps made from cheap materials, 
and containing free alkali, rosin and 
other adulterants, stick to and roughen 
the skin, clog the pores, and do more 
harm than good. 

A high-grade soap cleanses the pores, 
softens the skin, and removes the little 
bacteria of the body. 

There is no free alkali, no rosin, no 
adulterants in FAIRY SOAP. It is just 
as pure and high-grade as best materials 
can make it. We might incorporate 





Clean from Head to Foot. 





some artificial coloring matter, scent it 
up with expensive perfumes and sell 
FAIRY SOAP for 25c or 50c a cake. 

Such a course, however, would not 
add a whit to the cleansing quality of 
FAIRY SOAP—it would not make it 
a bit more effective; it would actually 
rob it of its whiteness and purity. 

If you are looking for perfume, why not buy 
it separately, and place it on your clothes or 
body? Soap is made to cleanse, soften and 


purify—not to scent up the body with fanciful 
odors. 

Now, compare a cake of FAIRY SOAP with 
one of any other white soap. ‘ 

You will find the other soap yellow in color, 
greasy in odor—and oft-times absolutely rancid. 

FAIRY SOAP is white and will remain so. It 
smells deliciously sweet and clean. 

FAIRY SOAP—the white, floating, oval cake 
—sells for 5cents at grocers’ and druggists’, 
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With Senator Broderick’s Thanks 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


Author of “ The Asphyxiation of the Gas Combine,"’ etc. 


When Governor James J. Broderick, 
of the little Eastern state, had finished his 
dictation he swung about in his revolving 
chair, lit a fresh cigar, and gazed, absently, 
into the murky atmosphere without. 

“Now, Tommy,” he ventured to his 
private secretary, ‘read the blamed thing 
over and we ’Il see just how it sounds.” 

McAlister, private secretary, read from 
his notes for the space, perhaps, of seven 
minutes. 

“Pretty long,” he commented, when he 
had finished, “but it’s the best Thanks- 
giving proclamation you’ve ever dictated, 
I’ll tell you that.” He was quite right. 
It was, by no means, one of the usual cut 
and dried affairs; it was a message of good 
will, such as Broderick, alone, knew how 
to write; during the three years of his 
term he had been particular about these 
proclamations. 

“JT want to show the crowd, Tommy,” 
he would say, “that they ought to be 
thankful, even though they ’re not.” And 
so these documents of his had specifically 
pointed out the concrete good that the 
people as a people had derived within the 
last twelve month. And Governor Jimmy 
Broderick’s Thanksgiving proclamation 
had always found its place on the first 
sheet of the daily press and it was always 
read. And above all, there was behind 
it and_ through it the cheerful spirit of 
Broderick himself, breathing into the com- 
munity new life, new courage, many 
thanks. It did a man good to read it. 

And it was quite true, as McAlister had 
said, that the present proclamation sur- 


passed them all. Yet the governor lis- 
tened to it with a heavy frown upon his 
face; evidently he did not agree with 
Tommy. As Tommy neared the end, the 
governor rose and paced the floor, and 
when Tommy finished, the governor 
stopped short and swung his right hand 
into the air, full force. 

“Tommy,” he exclaimed viciously, 
“that proclamation has n’t got a word of 
truth in it. It’s a living lie, by George, it 
is.” 

Tommy spluttered. “‘ But—but—” he 
began. The governor waved his arm. 
“Oh, yes,” he conceded, “the facts are 
there all right. That is n’t what I mean. 
I mean that it’s confoundly insincere. I 
mean that I don’t mean a word of it. 
Thanksgiving—thankfulness. Thunder- 
ation! What have I got to be thankful 
for?” 

A sudden light broke in upon Tommy’s 
countenance, but at the same instant a 
cloud settled upon his brow. “‘ You mean,” 
he returned, ‘“‘that the fourth Thursday in 
November comes too near to the first 
Tuesday, is that it?” 

The governor seated himself at his desk. 
‘“That’s it,” he answered. “It’s because 
this year I’m down and out.. I ought to 
have had a second term. It was due me, 
and I ought to have had it. Failing that, 
I ought to have fetched congress, at the 
very least. And now, I’m down and out.” 

McAlister rubbed his chin. “I don’t 
know,” he responded, ‘“‘hew you ’re down 
and out. You didn’t get your second 
term, that’s true, but you’ll step down and 
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out as governor, only to step up and in as 
state senator, and there’s many a man 
would rather have the latter job. I don’t 
see how you can complain—” 

The governor brought his clenched hand 
down upon his desk. ‘* McAlister,” he 
said, “if I had n’t done my duty, if Lhadn’t 
ordered out the First at the P. Q. & W. 
railroad strike last fall; if I had n’t saved 
hundreds of lives and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of property, and 
saved many a hanging, too—Tommy, if 
I had n’t done all that, why, I could have 
been governor again. And yet the people 
will not, cannot, understand. I’ve been 
honest and this is the thanks I get. And 
how can I give thanks for that? I won- 
der.” 

Governor James J. Broderick spoke 
truth; he had been honest. Yet by many 
in his commonwealth he had been ac- 
counted dishonest. The reason was ob- 
vious. 

Broderick was young, not over thirty- 
five. His political career had been unique. 
Young as he was, for ten years he had 
swept everything before him. His good 
looks, his square chin, and his strong 
features, his attractive voice and person- 
ality, all these had helped himon. But he 
was progressive ;a close student of modern 
conditions. He had found much that was 
good in railroads, and in corporations of 
the commonwealth; much that was bad. 
He had noted, carefully, that prosperity 
followed the laying of steel rails. He had 
found that the people of the states which 
made things easy for big corporations, 
were prosperous people. He was broad 
minded; willing to pluck the good from 
organized capital and to reject the bad. 
The result was inevitable. He had vetoed 
twenty railroad bills where he had signed 
but one; and yet the mass had watched him 
sign the few and credited him with signing 
all. 

And young Jimmy Broderick had gone 
down into local history as “the railroad 
governor.” 

“With the P. Q. & W.’s behind him,” 
the crowd would say, “his fortune’s made.” 

And they condemned him. Yet, it is a 
living fact, that Broderick did not even 
know one officer of the dominant railroad 


of the commonwealth, nor one agent. He 
had gone so far as to refuse its passes. 
He was straight, was Broderick. 

And then, even then, he might have had 
another term, for the railroads would have 
backed him, and backed him, honestly. 
They could have done it, and placed him 
once more into the gubernatorial chair, 
but for just one thing. That fell like a 
stroke of lightning out of a clear sky. It 
was the P. Q. & W. tie-up, a circumstance 
that tried the souls of men. 

Labor, starved and wild-eyed, had gone 
frantic at the nerve-breaking moment; 
pandemonium had reigned. Broderick 
had done the only thing there had been 
lefttodo. It was not a question as to who 
was in the right; it was a question, as he 
had said, of saving life. He had done 
what he had to do; and what he did was 
effective. Within one week after Colonel 
Alexander’s regiment, dusty, tired, played 
out, had crept home and gone to bed—in 
six days afterwards, the strike had been 
completely settled, satisfactorily, too. 

But the crowd could not forget the 
presence of the military power; it could not 
forget that behind the move was Broderick. 
And the railroads and Broderick’s party, 
had not dared to advocate his nomination 
after that. So far as the governorship was 
concerned, he was more than politically 
dead; he seemed to be politically 
damned. 

But the P. Q. & W. railroad had been 
able to do one thing. Laboring under the 
impression that at heart Broderick was a 
railroad man; misunderstanding the man 
and his motives, the P. Q .& W. had suc- 
ceeded in nominating him for state senator, 
just by the skin of histeeth. But nomin- 
ation this trip, meant election, for his 
party ticket would swing him through; and 
he would step down and out as governor 
and up and in as senator, unsatisfactory 
to him as that might be. 

Broderick turned to his secretary. 
“What, Tommy,” he inquired, “‘have you 
got to be thankful for? Tell me that.” 

The cl] >ud settling upon Tommy’s brow, 
darkened as the governor spoke. ‘‘I sup- 
pose,” ai swered McAlister, plaintively, 
almost, “‘ aat I ought to be thankful for a 
good deal. But when you go down and 





weed 








rry,”’ he sa 4d 


t. | go down and out, for good. That’s 

w it is with me.” 

The governor nodded sympathetically. 
Then he leaned forward suddenly and 
touched the other on the arm. 

‘*Look here, McAlister,” he exclaimed, 
peaking impulsively, and, perhaps, irrele- 

tly, “‘I want to tell you. The thing 
that worries me is something else. I’ma 
narrying man, McAlister. I know it; I’m 
marrying man, and, I want to marry. 
And I can’t. Think of it. Governor of 
state and I can’t marry. Why? You 
know why. Because of the lack of money. 
hree years ago when they swore me in, I 
ought that, then, my time had come. 
[ thought that six thousand a year, little 
it is—little as it is, it’s big enough for 
this small commonwealth to pay. I 
thought it would see me through.” He 








smiled bitterly. ‘I little knew, I little 
understood, that almost half my salary 
must needs go to my organization, and 
more than the other half to live econom 
ically, merely live, as Governor.” 

His secretary nodded. ‘It’s the way 
with all of them.” he answered. ‘You 
got off easy. You ought to be thankful 
forthat. John P. Scott, your predecessor, 
left the governor’s chair only $45,000 in 
debt. That’sall. And he'll never pay it 
up.” 

“Which reminds me,” interposed the 
governor, ‘“‘that I owe you $500, Tommy 
McAlister.” Hesighed. “I wish I could 
pay it, now,” he added. Once more he 
smote his desk with his hand. ‘“M 
Alister,” he went on, ‘“‘for four long years 
we’ve waited, this girl and I, to marry. 
And we’re not married yet. If I’d had 
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it was due me, 
| have married. 


‘The state senatorship—” began Mc 


[he young governor snorted. ‘The 
state senatorship, Tommy,” he answered, 
‘pays just $700 ayear and while I’ve been 
governor these three years my law practice 
has gone to the dogs. I want to marry, 
Tommy,” he repeated, “and I have n’t 

tt a cent 

Thon McAlister smiled grimly. 
‘Lucky dog,” he said, ‘‘ you’ve got a whole 
lot to be thankful for. Lookat me. I’m 


married. Oh, yes, I’m married, Broder 


ick. And I’ve got two children and a 


mortgage on my h vwuse and a lovely out 
look for the future. On the First Wednes 
day in November I draw my last month’s 
salary, and then, what, after that? Battle, 
murder, sudden death. Heaven knows! 
I don’t I’m uncertain’as to whether, 

at with bu Ing winter clothes and all, 
I'll have enough to get a Thanksgiving din 
nel Oh, ves,” he sarcastic ally concluded, 


“T’m thankful, very thankful.” 

Governor Broderick kicked the waste 
basket across the room. 

‘Why in thunder,” he said, ‘‘they com- 
pel the outgoing governor to write the 
proclamation is beyond me. They ought 
to have it issued late in the month and the 
the new man ought to write it up. He’d 
feel like it, and I don’t.” 

McAlister gathered up his notes. “It 
sounds as if you did feel like it,” he an- 
swered, referring to the proclamation. 

I'll get it out at once.” 

He left the room. The young governor 
still sat moodily, at his desk. 

‘‘A marrying man,” he repeated to him- 
self. He drew forth his leather wallet and 
from it took a photograph. “I want to 
marry,” he said gently; “Nellie, girl, I 


” 


Want to marry yOu. 


In the governor’s small commonwealth, 
they elect a man one day and he takes his 
seat the next. On the day after election, 
Hamilton, the party candidate of Broder- 
ick’s organization, and the rovernor-elect, 
was sworn in. Broderick informally 


turned over to him the office of state 


“This chair, Major Hamilton,” he said 
with a genial smile, ‘‘I have merely occu 
pied. I know that you will fill it.” 

The major bowed. 

~ But,” he protested to Broderick, 
‘“‘there’s one thing I cannot do,” pulling, 
meanwhile, a clipping from his pocket, 
‘‘and that is, write suc ha proc lamation of 
thanksgiving as this.” 

Young Senator Broderick bowed low. 
‘With many thanks,” he said, and then 
walked slowly from the room. 

McAlister, private secretary, drew his 
last salary check and went home. He was 
no longer private secretary. He was no 
longer anything. 

‘‘But see here, Kitty,” he told his wife, 
as he handed her the cash, ‘‘there’s one 
thing I must insist upon. I want you to 
put away enough to buy the biggest, finest 
dinner that we’ve ever had for Thanks- 
giving day, and I want you to invite Jim 
Broderick, the finest chap that ever lived 


; 


“Except yourself Tommy,” laughed his 
young wile. 

‘*And,” continued McAlister, “I want 
you to invite Jimmy’s girl, Miss Warwick, 
the finest girl that 

“Careful, Tommy,” warned Mrs. ‘Tom- 
my. 

‘One of the finest,’’ corrected Tommy, 
“and,” he concluded, “poverty stricken 
as we are, we’ll have a glorious old time 
for once. I don’t care what comes later. 
Don’t forget.” 

And he sauntered out to get another job. 
He did n’t get it. It was harder than he 
thought. 


Election was over; Thanksgiving was 
approaching. But the mass within the 
commonwealth were quite otherwise than 
thankful. They had read Broderick’s 
proclamation. 

7 Hypocrites,” they said. They looked 
back upon election with regret, forward to 
Thanksgiving, as a people, with reproach. 
And why? Because Jimmy Broderick had 
been elected to the state senate; because 
B: oderick, state senator, held the controll- 
ing vote; because, holding the controlling 
vote, he was a railroad man, and specifi- 
cally,a P. Q. & W. R.R. man 








Owned, body and soul,” the people 
‘and there were two big railroad 
coming on.’’ One was the track 

ation bill: a measure to insure positive 
fety tolife and limb, and advocated by 

citizens of every city in the state; the 
er was the railway tax bill. It was 

n these two issues that the state cam- 

n had been fought out. And Major 

Hamilton, the new governor, had been 
ted by the people, against the railroads, 
these issues and no others. 

But the railroads in general and the 

(). & W., in particular, would fight 

e measures tooth and nail. Though 
first might mean safety to the public, 

meant millions of dollars out of the 
oad cofiers; beneficial to the public, 
vh the second was, it was highly detri 
tal to the welfare of the railroads. 
kilful maneuvering, the P. Q. & W. 
just been able to counteract the ele« 
of Major Hamilton, for it had secured 

ire majority in the senate sufficient to 
feat the bills, and Broderick of the 
ite, held the controlling vote. The 
were to be rushed through, on the 
luesday before Thanksgiving, to victory 
defeat. 

Meanwhile, Broderick sought constantly 

e side of Helen Warwick. And stand 

there, with the spell of her charm and 

ity upon him, grim despair was ever 
pping at his heart. 

I want you, Helen,” he cried within 
mself: he cried aloud to her, “‘ We ’ve 
\ited so long, so very long.” 

‘I don’t believe,” he added, “that I 
derstood the game of politics. Politics 
i business, and I’ve made it a principle. 

lhe men that are not swearing at me to- 
varelaughingatme. I don’t think I’ve 
ne it right, Helen. I could have been 

h. We, you and I, could have been 

ppy. I had the name; I might as well 

ve had the game. I have done things 

t of pure honesty that I could have been 

d for doing. Why did n’t I take the 
v2” Heswung upon heralmost fiercely. 
‘There’s one thing and only one in the 
hole world, Helen. It’s your love for 
e; mine for you. I don’t know why I 
er thought of politics; I don’t know why, 
nce in politics, I did n’t do what other 
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men have done.” He laughed bitterly. 
“The people would have bribed me in 
times past to sign bills of their own kind, 
and they would have called me honest. 
I’ve been honest, and done what I know 
is best forall concerned. I’ve never taken 
a dollar; and they call me ‘Railroad 
Broderick.’ I’m poor, and they call me 
‘Railroad rich’, It doesn’t pay. We 
might have lived and loved together all 
these years, Helen, had I but done what 
the people thought was best; not what I 


knew was best. It doesn’t pay. It’s all 
mixed up with you and me. I can’t get 
ourselves out of the tangle; money, 


politics, happiness, love, you, Helen, and 
me. I’ma failure, and I’ve been a fool ” 

The girl drew closer to him. She 
touched him lightly on the arm. ‘ Jimmy,” 
she said, “I know. I understand. But 
through it all there’s one thing that means 
everything to me, Jimmy, everything to 
you. I want you to be honest, Jimmy 
Broderick, as honest as the day is long. 
And then, some day, there’ll be nothing 
for you, for me, for us, Jimmy , to look back 
on with regret. I want you to be honest, 
Jimmy.” 

It was two days later that McAlister, 
Broderick’s erstwhile private Sec retary, 
rushed in upon Broderick. On his face 


was written discouragement pure and 
simple, absolute despair. 
‘“‘Look here, Broderick,” he wailed, 


‘‘T’ve got to tell you because I’m in a hole 
and I don’t know how to get out. I have n’t 
landed a job, which makes it worse, and 
yesterday the climax came. Willoughby 
G. Schenck, that old rat-tail file you know 
him, don’t you, the note shaver—well, he’s 
got the mortgage on my house, and now 
that I’m down and out, he’s going to do 
me. Yesterday. when I got home I found 
a process against me in a fore: losure suit. 
He’s going for me baldheaded.” McAlister 
wiped the prespiration from his brow. “I 
don’t know what I’m going to do,” he 
went on. ‘I’m married, and I’ve got the 
two youngeters, and I can’t get a job, and 
I don’t know what to do. 1 came to you 
because I can’t get money elsewhere, and 
because—” 

“Because,” answered Broderick gravely, 
“because I owe you $500, and I ought to 
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“| want you to be honest, Jimmy Broderick.” 
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have paid you long ago. I had no right 
to borrow of you, Tommy. And you did 
right to come to me. How much do you 
owe old Schenck?” 

Tommy nodded. “That’s the thing 
that made me think of what you owed me, 
senator,” he answered. ‘“There’s just 
tive hundred due on the mortgage, and the 
costs of suit will be fifteen more.” He 
stopped. He thought of the fifteen that 
young Mrs. Tommy haa tucked away for 
that Thanksgiving dinner. ‘I can raise 
the fifteen, all right,” he continued, “but 
the five hundred is beyond me, and no- 
body ‘ll touch my little old place as secur 
ty because they all complain that ’m no 
good upon a bond. I’ve tried and tried 
to borrow, beg, or steal that money, Jim, 
before « oming to you.” 

The senator nodded thoughtfully. 
“Tommy,” he said, “I think I can raise 
that money for you without trouble. You 
ought to have had it longago. I'll do my 
best. Come in here Monday and I'll see.” 

Broderick went to half a dozen men he 
knew. But he did n’t get it; money was 
tight, and he had no security to offer. 

“T’ve got to pay that debt,” he told 
himself, ‘‘and I know where I can get that 
money, and I'll go and get it. I’ve got to 
take a chance—for Tommy.” 

Next day he strolled into the P. Q. & W. 
R.R. building over the Union station down 
on Main street. Of the crowd in the 
station there were six or seven who saw 
him ascend the broad stairs to the floor 
above—seven who winked at each other 
and smiled among themselves. They were 
plain citizens of the town. 

“We'll get track elevation, and railroad 
taxation in the neck,” they told each other. 

On the floor above, Broderick was ask- 
ing for the treasurer. He saw the assist- 
int, a man whom he knew by sight. 
Broderick told his story to this man; just 
why and how he needed money, and he 
even mentioned McAlister’s name. The 
issistant treasurer was cordial. He leaned 
over, pulled out a money drawer, and 
selected a few bills. 

“Senator,” he said, ‘“‘we are only too 
pleased to be able toaccommodate. One 
—two—three—and two are five.” 

“And fifteen,” remarked Broderick. 
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“And fifteen,” repeated the railroad 
man, “five-fifteen. And there you are.” 

Broderick handed him a slip of paper. 

‘“What is this?’ demanded the assistant 
treasurer. 


“My note, for the amount—three 
months,” replied the senator. 
The assistant treasurer smiled once 


more, and holding the note somewhat 
ostentatiously in the air, tore it through 
the middle and dropped it into the waste 
basket. 

“We don’t ask notes from you,” he said. 

Broderick flushed. He rose. ‘‘I am 
very much obliged,” he said to the official. 

That was all; he went. 

Back in the railroad offices, the assistant 
treasurer, with a flushed face, stepped into 
the office of the president. He handed 
over a typewritten memorandum of the 
transaction which had just occurred. The 
president looked at it. 

““What’s this?” he asked. 

The assistant treasurer bowed low. 
‘“‘With Senator Broderick’s thanks,” he 
said. 

The president gasped. “What!” he 
exclaimed cheerily. He laughed aloud. 
“By George!” he said at last. “This is 
‘O. K.’—the real thing. Look here, 
ceters, wc vught to celebrate on this. 
What kind of turkeys are you going to 
hand out to the hands this fall? Ten 
pounds? Won’t do. Make it a fifteen 
pound turkey toa man. After this wind- 
fall of the senator’s, the railroad can afford 
it fifteen times over. Senator Broderick. 


Well! Well!” 


What had Broderick done? Nothing, 
save to borrow $5i5. Such was the length 
and breadth of the transaction. And yet, 


by means of that, the railroad’s grip was 
upon his soul. 

The next day Broderick received a note 
from the assistant treasurer. 

“If you send McAlister, your friend, 
down here,” said the note, ‘‘doubtless we 
can place him. We shall be glad to do it, 
if we can.”’ 

That night, Broderick, a nameless bur- 
den on his soul, the sword of Damocles 
above him, hastened to the girl he loved. 
He wanted to talk about this innocent 
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thing that he had done; this thing that he 
could not help doing; this thing, that, 
being done, had in the twinkling of an eye 
become an incubus. The girl heard, and 
stared at him, wide-eyed. 

“Jim! Jim!” she cried. ‘“ Why did n’t 
you tell me; why did n’t you come to me 
I have $500, or nearly that, saved up. I 
would have let you use it; you can use it 
now. This, this is awful, Jimmy.” 

Broderick shook his head. ‘‘It was the 
only thing to do, Helen,” he returned, 
‘‘and of course, I would n’t have taken 
your money, you know that. I had to do 
this, for Tommy. It was only just. I’ve 
done it, for Tommy, and I’m going to 
get Tommy a job inthe same way. I've 
got to. I’m responsible to Tommy. If 
I’d been a thorough going politician, 
Helen, Tommy would have been in clover 
today. I’ve dragged him down. I’ve got 
to do it, for him.” 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘It’s the thin 
edge of the wedge,” she said. 

Broderick shook his head determinedly. 
“Tt will not make a featherweight’s dif- 
ference to me,” he maintained. 


But the girl kept on. ‘‘You’ve got to 
pay it back someway, Jimmy,” she told 
him. “I know; I can see. If not with 
money, then with something else. It’ 
debt you owe them; you’ve got to pay.” 

Obeying a sudden impulse she ..... up- 


stairs; in two minutes she was back again. 
She had a savings bank book in her hand 
and a signed check for all the money on 
deposit. 

“Take it, Jimmy,” she implored him, 
“take it, and pay it back.” 

But he would not and he did not. And 
he was right. In his necessity he had 
made his bed and he must lie upon it. 
And that night he did lie upon it wide-eyed 
restless, sleepless, until dawn. And he 
knew that she was right. He knew that 
the debt must be paid, if not in money, 
then in—and Broderick had no money. 

He had already turned the cash over to 
Tom McAlister, who had received it with 
a beaming face. 

“*Now,” McAlister had said, ‘I’ve got 
everything to be thankful for. I’m going 
to read your proclamation to the family 
tonight, and I bet I'll get an encore. For, 


Jimmy Broderick, I’ve saved my home.”’ 


Broderick had laughed with McAlister, 
but he said nothing of the offer of the rail 
road company, to supply McAlister with a 
place. He wanted to hold that in abey 
ance; that would be something more than 
the thin edge of the wedge. 

“Tt’s too easy,” he told himself, ‘‘to do 
these things.”’ 

Then with sudden force, temptation 
smote him once more. In his need, in 
his longing for happiness, he cried out 
within himself. 

“Why not? Itissoeasy. Why not?” 

A sudden impulse was upon him to 
stride down once more to the company’s 
office and borrow a thousand—$2,000. 
He could do it inside of ten minutes. But 
he did n’t; some instinct held him back. 

On the following Monday, the day be 
fore the legislature convened, he was be 
sieged with lobbyists. Five railroad men 
button-holed him. He thought grimly of 
the joke it would be to hold out for good 
hard cash, and then to vote against the 
railroads after all. But he was conserva- 
tive in every respect. He accepted over 
tures of no kind, and he made no promises. 
Three of the railroad men despaired until 
the P. Q. & W. agent whispered in their 
ears. Then they laughed for joy. 

“Tt’s all right,” they told each other, 
“the PQW.’s seen him.” 

On the other side, the opposition assem- 
blymen clamored and clawed about him, 
to them he made no promise, and they 
shook their heads. ‘‘ Bought up by the 
PQW,” they whispered ominously. 


By that Monday noon he had become 
so extremely tired of these fellows that 
he deliberately closed his small law office, 
and locke@d himself inside. He was not 
bothered any more. 

About 2 o’clock he heard a knock—a 
tremulous knock, upon his door. He kept 
still. The knock was repeated thrice. It 
was a peculiar knock and it aroused his 
curiosity. He rose, strode to the door, and 
opened it suddenly. A thin individual 
stood without. 

“T did n’t know whether you was in,” 
exclaimed this individual in a thin, piping 
voice. 

Broderick pulled him inside and shut 
and locked the door. 
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What 
old fellow blinked. 
lam, 
tor Broderick 
shby G 
Ww you. 


can I do for you,” 


he said. 


“You know 


senator,” he asked. 
nodded. 
Schenck,” he 
What do you want?” 


“You ’re 
answered. 


loughby G. Schenck, ‘‘the old rat 
e,”’ as Tommy called him, drew a 


ip to the desk. 


| did n’t know,” he went on, pulling 


pers from his 
et, ‘whether 
be busy. I 
ht you might, 


| thought you 
rk, I never 
litics interfere 
my\ concerns, 


me to see you 
mportant busi 
He spread u pon 

ble an old worn 


look 
ere,” he said, 
s down neck 
the railroad 
I own all that 
rty, the whole 
all inside the 
nes. See?” 
Broderick bent 
the map. 
\ll inside is 
“3 repeated old 
nck. 
br \derick shook 


head. ‘‘ But these 
way tracks?” he 
ried. 

Schenck nodded. 


e PQW tracks,” 
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You soak ‘en 


he -answered, ‘“‘fif 


hundred yards of them, right through 


property.” 
Broderick 


put kered 


up his brow 


Why,” he returned, “the PQW tracks 
e been there for fifteen or twenty years. 
ey own that land, not you.” 
lhe old man cackled. 

It’s nineteen years and nine months, 
.” he said, ‘“‘that the POW has had its 


ks out there. 
it yet. See? 


I owned that land; I 


Well it 


was their 


thod: they wanted to get into town and 
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out again by the easiest way, and laid 
tracks across everybody’s land, hit or miss. 
They only buy land when they have to; 


it’s an old trick. 


that owned 


And their kick worked. 


a mere 


was n’t worth 


song. 


Well, all the other chaps 
there, kicked—then. 
They got paid 
twenty years ago 
I said nothing. 


down 


Land 
the taxes. 


It was a steal, but what did I care—then? 
I thought 





I’d 


I’ve waited.” He 
rose to the full height 
of his bony figure. 

“The strip of land 
that the PQW has 
used for nineteen 


wait. 


years and nine 
months senator, is 
worth $30,000 in 


good, hard cash. In 
the last nine months 
it has advanced in 
value to the extent of 
$3,000. To the PQW 
it’s worth $60,000. In 
three months more 
the statue of limita- 
tions will have run 
against me.” He 
tossed his deeds up 
on the table. ‘‘ Look 
‘em over and [’ll 
wait,” he said. 
Broderick obeyed. 
It was all so simple. 
Schenck was in the 
right; the POW was 
in the wrong. It 
took a man like Wil 
loughby G. Schenck 
to sit down and wait 
for nineteen years 
for justice. He 


smiled grimly at the patience of the man. 
“T can learn from him,” thought Brode 


rick. 


Then 


aloud, to the other man, 


‘*Well, what of it,’ he remarked. 


‘I want 
Sc henc k. 


I want you to start suit at once. 


what.”’ 


Broderick started. 


to eject ’em,” returned old 


“T want to make ’em pay; and 


That’s 


“Why do you come 


to me?” he asked. 


The old 


man smiled. ‘‘ Because,” he 


replied, ‘‘I’ve been to every lawyer in town 
and they ’re all afraid to tackle the POW. 
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That’s why I come to you. I don’t think 
you'll be afraid.” 

Broderick Jeaned over and_ touched 
him on the arm. ‘Everybody says,” he 
protested, ‘‘that I’m a railroad man.” 

The old man laughed. ‘‘ Everybody,” 
he answered, ‘‘don’t know. I’ve watched 
your moves in the governor’s chair. You 
a railroad man? Pshaw!” 

The heart of Broderick leaped within 
him. Here, he told himself, was a hard- 
headed old man who had not been caught 
with popular clamor; who knew, who 
understood. 

‘IT am not a railroad man,” finally as- 
sented Broderick. 

At the end of another quarter of an hour 
the old man rose. ‘‘ You'll bring suit to- 
motrow?” he inquired. 

Broderick shrugged his shoulders. ‘If 
I get a retainer,” he replied, “T’ll bring it 
today—this afternoon.” The old man 
thrust his hand deep into his pockets. 
“How much of a retainer do you want? 
he asked slowly. 

“For myself $500,”’ answered Brode- 
rick, and “fifteen for expenses: $515.” 

‘‘ Five-hundred-fifteen dollars,’’whistled 
the old man. ‘‘ Thunder!” 

“The railroad,’ returned Broderick, 
‘would pay their counsel a retainer of a 
thousand in a case like this.”” He turned 
on his heel. ‘‘That’s my fee,”’ he said. 

Old Schenck pulled out a roll of bills 
and counted them over. ‘‘I’ll pay it,” he 
said. “I suppose it’s worth it. It’s 
funny,” he added, ‘‘it’s just all I’ve got 
with me. Man paid me off a mortgage 
today; just five-fifteen. And there it goes. 
Goes in one hand and out the other.” He 
passed it over. ‘* You soak ’em,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘you soak the PQW.” He left. 

Five minutes later Broderick locked his 
office, this time on the outside, and sped 
like the wind to the Union Station. He 
puffed into the office of the assistant 
treasurer and approached that gentleman 
with a smile. 

‘Many thanks,” he said, laying the roll 
of bills upon the table, ‘ for your accom- 
modation. I am glad to be able to return 
it to you so s yon.”” 

The assistant treasurer gasped, but 
mechanically took the roll and counted it. 
“Why—why,” he exclaimed, “this is the 


” 


same roll I gave you just the other day, 
identically the same. How’s that?” 

Broderick shrugged his shoulders. He 
did not explain. ‘I am much obliged to 
you,” he repeated, “‘I’m glad to pay it 
bac k SO soon.” 

“But,” protested the assistant, ‘‘we— 
we did n’t intend that you should pay it 
back at all. We intended it as—” He 
stopped, 

Broderick was looking him squarely in 
the face. Broderick had flushed. He 
rose. ‘‘You intended it as ‘what?’” he 
queried fiercely. 

The assistant blushed and fumbled with 
the bills. ‘‘No offence, senator,” he an- 
swered, ‘““we simply wanted to accommo- 
date, that’s all.” 

“For that,’’ returned Broderick, ‘many 
thanks. You did accommodate me; and 
I shall remember it. And whenever,” he 
added, ‘‘ without compromising myself or 
affecting the interests of the public whom 
I represent, I can return it, I shall do so 
with pleasure.”’ 

He stepped forward and held out his 
hand. 

‘“‘ Look here,”’ he went on, frankly, “I’ve 
got to tell you. I ought not to have bor- 
rowed this money the other day. I think 
you know that. I did n’t do it for myself. 
But I was wrong in doing it, because—I 


. knew then as I know now, that I’ve got to 


beat you on the floor tomorrow. You 
have a right to know that. You have a 
right to know something else. That I 
bring a suit against you this afternoon; a 
big one, too. But I want the POW to 
know, outside of that, that the only shady 
thing I ever did, if it were shady, was to 
borrow that cash the other day to meet the 
necessities of a friend. You can make the 
most of that.’’ 

He held out his hand again. ‘‘When- 
ever,” he repeated, ‘‘the interests of the 
public and of PQW run side by side, I 
shall do my level best for both. At any 
other time I am not a railroad man. 
Good aay.” 

That afternoon he began the ejectment 
suit for Schenck. That afternoon, and 
until the dusk had settled down and the 
lights were lit, Broderick sat at his desk 
and wrote his arraignment of the opposi- 
tion to the railroad bills. And that night 
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( re the side of the girl 
t 

he exclaimed. 

tne table ‘Sl’ve 


-oclamation of yours, 


( re le Sal 
held out his hand. ‘*Let me 
iested. He read it to the 
( be remarked, to 
| Now [’m 
eneve | | yhecy is 
a fg a ee 
} uses Of the legisiature 
lock the senate was almost 


Che only lull was for the 
ers. Broderick, who had 
experience in the senate, his 
tion had been of the 


found himself some 


dered the hubbub. But be 


vered he found himself led 


le rostrum in 


rT sth >meal! "heq ieried. 
bers laughed ‘Where have 
the KC I ‘It means 


the president of the senate. 
osel 1, don’t you 
that his erst 
nence is governor had earned 
Or Perhaps it was an empty 

better than he had ex 


iddenly one of the members 


to him and whispered. 


uu selected any name for the 


rk,” inquired this man. “If 


hur dred,” answered the 
‘Nothin’ much, and if you 


Til name to vou a man that’s 
topped him. He did n’t 
Y might be and he did n’t 


it he did know was that he 
the senate to order with his 


to business,” said 
-oderick, ‘‘I desire to name the 
enate. The man that I have 


s in every w worthy of the 


choice. His name, gentlemen, is Thomas 
N. McAlister.”’ 

McAlister was sent for and came, puff 
ing, blowing, but radiant withal. 


“By the way,” he whispered to the 


president during a lull in the proceedings, 
‘before I forget it, you and Miss Helen 
Warwick are to come down on Thursday, 
and eat with the missus and the kids, and 
me, that is if you want to, and . . .All 
right, all right, gentlemen.” 

The senate started off in dead earnest. 
Of all the things that happened on that 
day, the public has not yet forgotten 
one thing. That happened when Senator 
Broderick twice stepped from his presiding 
chair, onto the floor of the senate and twice 
smote the railroads from his square shoul 
ders, hip and thigh. 

“Slaughtered ’em,” exclaimed an hys- 
terical populace. ‘‘Annihilated ‘em, by 
George.” 

That occasion still lives in the annals of 
the commonwealth, and it lifted Broderick 
to a pedestal in the popular favor from 
which he has never been shaken. At last, 
the people understood. 


It was Thanksgiving morning, almost 
noon, in the home of Helen Warwick. 
There was a sharp ring at the door, and 
she opened it, and Broderick stepped in 
side, the holiday radiance upon his face. 

‘Everybody on the streets seems happy 
today,” he said. “I hope they ’re all 
thankful. They ought to be.” 

Helen Warwick smiled. ‘‘ What for?” 
she asked. 

“Why for! fer everything,” vaguely 
answered Broderick. 

“And you?” inquired the girl. 

Broderick laughed nervously. ‘I’m 
thankful,” he answered, “thankful for 
what’s happened, and for what’s going to 
happen.” He stepped suddenly to her 
side. ‘Little girl,” he said gently, as he 
placed his arm about her, ‘‘I want you to 
come with me. I’ve got practically noth- 
ing in the world; but I don’t owe a dollar, 
and I owe no mana favor. I’m straight, 
I’m honest, and I’m thankfui for it, too. 
But I'll tell you. The state is going to 
pay me seven hundred dollars at the end 
of the session, and I’ve got one big law 
suit that there Il be money in. And for 











rest, I’ve made up my mind that today 
day for everybody to be completely 
yy in, and I’m going to have you make 
happy, Nellie girl. I want you to 
e with me.” 
Helen Warwick, a girl without father 
mother, with nobody but Broderick, 
ed into his eyes and saw the light that 
I’m coming with you, Jimmy,” she 
[hey went out upon the streets, on the 
sunshiny November day. They 
ed at last in front of a small brick 
. They rang and were admitted. 
to them entered a young, ruddy faced 
yman who had just finished his ser 
the next door church and upon 
se face there shone a message of good 
to all. To Helen Warwick this man 
the Reverend John Armstrong. To 
ick he was merely Johnny. 
Johnny,” said Broderick, “I want you 
ome with us, just for awhile, at least.” 
Johnny smiled. ‘What for?” he asked. 
(hen he held up his hand. ‘‘You don’t 
e to tell me. I know what for.” 
lhe Rev. Mr. Armstrong, a good young 
. who did n’t know where they were 
ing, and who did n’t care, and who 


QO] 


derick 


willing to do anything for anybody so 
gy as it was right, put on his hat and coat 
went with them. Half an hour later 
burst into the home of Tommy Mc- 
\lister. McAlister they discovered brew- 
a punch, which by its odor, was re- 
rkably delicious. He covered it im 
liately with a couple of newspapers; 
noted the clerical habit on the young 
rgyman, and he had some idea of 
ypriety, had Tommy McAlister. 
lhe Tommy McAlisters were not half 
dy for their guests, but that made but 
tle difference to Broderick. 
said Broderick, ‘‘never 
Call in the missus, will 


lommy,” 
nd the turkey. 
, Tight away.” 
‘But,” protested Tommy, ‘“‘you ’ve 
me to dine. Wecan’t neglect the dinner.” 
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sroderick took him by the arm. “‘ We’ve 
come to be happy, Tommy,” he said. 
“Do as I say.” 

Tommy caught on, gasped, 
and hurriedly obeyed. 

In the presence of Tommy as best man, 
Mrs. Tommy, as matron of honor, and the 
little Tommies as page and flower girl, the 
Reverend John Armstrong took Broderick 
and Helen Warwick by the hand and 
solemnly announced to all that little world, 
that whom God had joined together no 
man could put asunder. 

And after that Broderick ought to have 
been ashamed of himself for the warmth 
with which he clasped his young bride in 
his arms and kissed her, not once but 
many times. 

“But it’s all right,” said Rev. Johnny 
Armstrong, ‘‘I’ve got a girl myself.” 

“But,” remarked Tommy, finally, after 
the formalities and informalities had been 
completed, “‘you’ll stay and dine with us 
Fine dinner. Cost He was about to 
say fifteen dollars, but he did n’t. ‘Cost 
no end of time and trouble and prepara 
tion,” he remarked. 

The Rev. Armstrong waved his hand. 
“‘T’d like to stay,” he answered, ‘‘but I’ve 
got a girl myself, and my Thanksgiving 
must be with her.” He caught 
Broderick by the hand. “Before I go, 
Governor Jimmy,” he said, “I’d like to 
have you know that I preached my sermon 
of today upon that proclamation of yours. 
It’s one that I never expect to forget. You 
must have been happy when you wrote 
i” 

Broderick looked at Tommy and smiled; 
and at Helen Warwick Broderick and 
smiled. Then he smiled again at Arm- 
strong. ‘I’m happy now,” he answered. 


later Tommy McAlister 


whistled. 


meal 


Forty minutes later 
paused with knife in air. 

‘*Senator,”’ he asked, “‘ wi 
second joint?” 

The senator broke into loud laughter 
“Well,” he exclaimed, gleeiully, ‘‘this is 
Thanksgiving day.” 


ll vou have the 
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BY VINCENT HARPER 


Author of ‘‘ Old Force-o’-Habits’s Way,” etc. 


Do come in and set a while, Mis’ 
Pynchon. No, you ain’t agoin’ to bother 
me the least bit, fur I jest could n’t think 
of tryin’ to set the house to rights—the best 
room does look a sight, too!—I’m that 
flustered. Set down, set down, fur I’ve 
jest ben achin’ to tell somebody, and you 
know, Mis’ Pynchon, ’twa’n’t no earthly 
use tellin’ any of the South Millville folks, 
fur they ’ve knowed Ethan Warner ever 
sence he would n’t never give any of the 
boys a bite of an apple—and they jest 
could n’t believe me ef I was to tell ’em 
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about the loosenin’ out that has took place 
in Ethan’s heart-strings, never! Ethan 
was powerful near, I must say—took after 
his mother’s folks, fur Lord knows poor 
brother Ezry wa’n’t half savin’ enough— 
but ef you ever hear that I am sufferin’ 
from another attack of quinsy sore throat 
—I like to’ve died with it winter ’fore last 
—well, then, you may know that it’s a 
judgment on me fur havin’ ben oncharit- 
able to Ethan all these years, that’s all. 
Yes, ma’am, ef I was to be took off quick 
fore the doctor got here, I would n’t have 
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ill fur to complain about the visitation 
i proverdence, I’ve ben that oncharitable 
own nephew Ethan Warner! 
What done it, you ask? Why Wealthy 
e it. 
Don’t it beat all? Ef anybody was to’ve 
| me that I would live to see the day 
en the best room would look like it does 
vy, and me astandin’ at the gate to wave 
od bye to ’em—the hired man druve ’em 
ir over to the junction so’s to fool the 
wd down to the deepo—and Ethan 
ssin’ me and sayin’, all of a tremble, 
I’ve put out six thousand dollars at en 
rest fur you, Aunt Increase, and I’m sorry 
i've found me so narrer in the past,” 
ell, I’d have told ’em to their faces they 
s crazy. No, Mis’ Pynchon, ’twa’n’t 
hat all the folks ’ppears to think, but jest 
radjul unloosenin’ like of the poor, lonely 
d much-misunderstood fellow’s heart- 
ngs, ontil fin’lly all the goodness in it 
me agushin’ out to once, jest like the 
Seetucket done when the dam broke, or 
e the outpourin’ of grace savin’ the hard- 
ed sinner at th’ eleventh hour. That’s 
right, set down, and Ill tell you about it. 
I kin remember it all like it was only 
esterday, though it’s a hull year sence she 
me, a’most. Meand Ethan was aset- 
right where we’s asettin’ now, and 
either of us had n’t thought of poor Abel 
Williams fur years, I’m sure, when Mis’ 
Bulkeley come in and said there was a let- 
ter fur me down to the store—fur me that 
in’t got more ’n three letters in ten years, 
nd that it must be from Abel, everybody 
wn to the store reckoned, fur it come 
m somewheres ’way out in Dakoty or 
\lontany. I was dead tired, fur I’d ben 
ittin’ up preserves all day—not that I 
er taste ’em, but Ethan admires ’em— 
it I'd as soon thought of flyin’ as to’ve 
ed Ethan Warner to please go and get 
e letter, and it did n’t never occur to 
ithan to do anything fur me somehow, 
pt to give me a home, fur which I’d 
ht to’ve be’n more thankful than I was, 
So I took off my apron and 
e and Miss Bulkeley went down street 
| got the letter. It was from a lawyer 
| to Dakoty, and it said that poor Abel 
dead, and that his little girl had n’t no 
ie, 


Wealthy?” says Ethan when I read 


| ippose. 
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out the little girl’s name. ‘I disremem- 
ber ever hearin’ sech a name fur a girl. 
Spell it, Aunt Increase.” 

“‘W-e-a-l-t-h-a—Wealthy,” I says, spel- 
lin’ it out slow and loud, fur Ethan has 
grown powerful hard o’ hearin’ lately, 
which made him silenter and lonesomer ’n 
ever. 

“Wealthy, eh?” says Ethan with that 
cold little laugh of his ’n, which allus sent a 
shiver down my back and ain’t never made 
no friends fur Ethan. “I never knowed 
that Abel ever stopped dreamin’ long 
enough to joke. Wealthy! I guess the 
lawyer don’t mention nuthin’ else that 
Abel left me, ’sides this girl with the sar- 
castic name, onless maybe it’s a hull pa’cel 
o’ debts fur me to pay. Wealthy!” He 
chuckled somethin’ awful then. 

“Tt’s downright sinful to laugh at poor 
Abel now that he’s dead and gone,” 
I, so cross and darin’-like that Ethan 
looked up at me kinder surprised, fur I’d 
never presumed to rebuke him before, but 
jest kep’ my thoughts to myself. “‘ Abel 
wa’n’t no hand to make money, I'll allow, 
but it ain’t fur us to laugh at him ef he 
thought he was rich havin’ his little girl, 
and gev her that name accordin’, I’m 
sure there’s Scripture fur thinkin’ that 
children is riches, Fthan. Ofcourse you'll 
do fur the poor orphan?” 

“Yes,” says Ethan, gettin’ up and goin’ 
out ’thout sayin’ another word—he was so 
tryin’, never talkin’ things over like other 
folks does. 

Well, will you believe it, Mis’ Pynchon, 
that man did n’t never say nuthin’ more 
about poor Abel dyin’ nor about that poor 
homeless child that I could n’t never think 
of ’thout wipin’ my specs? No, ma’am, 
not a blessed word did Ethan Warner say 
about her, ontil I began to calculate that 
business had at last squeezed the very last 
drop of feelin’ out of that hard, dried up 
heart of his ’n. Ain’t men queer anyhow? 
He must ’ve knowed that I was dyin’ to 
visit with him about that poor little girl, 
but he jest kep’ on like he’d allus done, 
settin’ to the table ’thout openin’ his mouth, 
and spendin’ half the livin’ night agoin’ 
over them account books that he has 
fetched home from the mill every evenin’ 
fur a dozen years. 

Why did n’t I speak to him, you say? 
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You don’t know what a man kin turn into 
who lets business keep him from goin’ to 
meetin’ a’most every Sabbath, you don’t 
really. Ever sence Ethan a’most took my 
head off fur askin’ him ef the mill wa’n’t 
prosp’rin—he did look so worrit and tired 
nights—and asked me never to meddle 
with his business affairs, I ain’t never once 
so much as told him that I was sorry eggs 
was so high or the butcher’s bill so big. Of 
course poor dead Abel Williams’ little girl 
wa’n’t exactly business, but I knowed that, 
ef Ethan had thought about her at all, he 
had ben calculatin’ jest how much it would 
cost fur to keep her decent and give 
her schoolin’, So I didn’t never speak 
about Wealthy, no more’n ef the lawyer 
had n’t writ and told us that she was alive 
and her father and mother both dead, and 
the child way out there in Dakoty some 

wheres all alone in the world. No you 
would n’t neither, not ef you’d kep’ house 
fur Ethan Warner ’s long’s I hev’. And 
you need n’t call me a long-sufferin’ angel, 
neither, fur I ain’t, but the must oncharit 

able aunt that ever did n’t ’ppreciate the 
goodness of a nephew that was better’n a 
son to her. 

Well, as T was sayin’, Ethan did n’t say 
a mortal word about Abel’s girl fur a hull 
month, I guess it must’ve be’n, ontil one 
evenin’ we was asettin’ as usual in the livin’- 
room after supper, me tryin’ to finish the 
crazy quilt in time fur the bazaar—though 
{ must say that it’s a cryin’ shame that all 
the workers in the church is old, the young 
people takin’ no interest to speak of—and 
Ethan bendin’ over them endless accounts, 
when he ups and slams a big ledger, and 
like to’ve gev me a shock, by turnin’ to me 
and sayin’ that he wanted my advice about 
somethin’ very important. 

“She'll be here next Saturday,” says 
Ethan, talkin’ louder ’n there was any call 
fur, like all deef folks does, and kinder 
embarrassed, which wa’n’t one bit like 
him. 

“Who'll be here next Saturday?” I says, 
tryin’ to figure who on earth it could be; 
not very easy neither, fur there ain’t no- 
body be’n here sence I come to keep house 
fur him. 

“Why, Wealthy, of course,” says Ethan, 
messin’ round among his papers so’s to 
keep me from seein’ how nervous he was 


Men is so tryin’—’s ef a woman could n’t 
see clean through ’em! Specially me that 
knowed Ethan like a book. 

“Wealthy?” I cried, startin’ up, I was 
that took aback and glad and—and—well, 
you kin reckon how I felt, Mis’ Pynchon. 

“Ves,” said Ethan more like himself 
again, and speakin’ so short and brettle 
like, that I was afeerd he was goin’ to 
gether up his papers and go off to bed 
’thout gettin’ that advice he allowed he 
wanted to get from me. But he did n’t. 
He kep’ aspinnin’ round on his office chair 
and twirlin’ his thumbs fur some time, and 
then stopped and looked at me queer. 


‘Yes,” he said after lookin’ at me fur a 
hull minute, ‘‘it will be a nuisance havin’ 
a child about, and of course there will be 
consid’rable expense, but it is only just,”’ 


and with that he gets up and begins to put 
by the books, but I wa’n’t agoin’ to be put 
off that a-wayv. 

“Only just, Ethan?” I said, makin’ bold 
to grasp set ha good oppertoonity to speak 
my mind. ‘“You’ve ben adealin’ out 
strick justice all your life, Ethan Warner, 
and look at you this minute—onhappy and 
lonesome and mis’rable ! Yes, you are 
too! It ain’t justice makes folks happy. 
Ethan, but love. It ain’t fur me to doubt 
but it was ‘only just’ fur poor Abel to get 
only his edjercation and you to get the mill 
and the old home; but, Ethan, you ain’t 
got no warrant to think that you kin do 
your duty by his only child—and she a git 
at that—jest by givin’ her what is ‘onl 
just,’ as you put it. No, sir! Ef poor Abel 
could only rise up and speak, I’m sure he’d 
tell you that you don’t owe his child nuthin 
that kin be paid off like she was the help 
I knowed Abel better ’n anybody else ever 
knowed him, and I tell you, Ethan Warner 
that he won’t rest easy in his grave ef hi 
only child is brought up to feel that she’ 
no more ’n one of them ‘fixed charges’ tha 
vou ’re allus grumblin’ about becuz the 
has to be met in justice, but which cut 
into the profits. No, Ethan, ef that girl 
is acomin’ here to live and be happy, lov 
must open the door!” 

Well, you’d ought to’ve seen his face 
when I wasatalkin’ tohim! He kep’ right 
on pilin’ up the books and tyin’ the papers 
into little bundles, but he was alistenin’ t» 
every word, all the same, and when I g 
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through, he looked up at me and laughed 
that frozen little laugh o’ his ’n—’till I 
could have shaken him good and hard. 

“Oh, you'll be sure to spoil her, I sup- 
pose,” he says, chucklin’ inside—the mon- 
ster! 

“How old is she?” says I, not that it 
would have made any difference ef she was 
a infant in arms or a woman growed up, 
but so ’s not to let on to Ethan that I had 
noticed that ’xasperatin’ laugh. 

‘I don’t know how old she is,” says 
Ethan, goin’ towards the door of his room. 
‘“ Abel forgot to invite me to his weddin’, 
you know, and the girl may be a’most any 
age from one to twenty, fur it’s all o’ that 
sence any of us heerd from Abel, one way 
or th’other.”’ 

“T’ll make the child welcome, ef she’s 
only a baby, no matter ef | ain’t never had 
none of my own, and children does track 
in dirt somethin’ awful and is death on 
furniture,” says [, and Ethan he goes into 
his chamber and shets the door cruel like. 

What? You ain’t never ben told jest 
who Abel Williams was? Well, you see, 
Mis’ Pynchon, brother Ezry was married 
ever so long ’thout havin’ no fam’ly, and 
she was that fond of children that they 
’dopted Abel whose ma died when he was 
born, and whose pa w:!s drowned when the 
dam bust and the Se<:ucket come up to the 
red arrer that you’ve maybe saw painted 
on the side of the mill. Ezry and Pru- 
dence could n’t have ben more lovin’ to 
Abel ef he’d ben their own son, and it 
wa’n’t no wonder neither, fur you never 
see sech a child. I allus said he’d ought 
to ve ben a girl, fer ’t was plain that 
he’d never be no hand to get along, 
he was that moody and dreamy and full 
of the queerest idees. That boy wa’n’t 
never happy, ’cept with a book in his hand, 
or when he was alayin’ flat on his back 
by the river dreamin’. Then, long about 
twelve or fifteen years after they ’dopted 
Abel, Ethan was born, and ef ever two 
boys was different, it was them two. 
Ethan wa’n’t never happy, ’cept when he 
was down to the mill askin’ questions, and 
as quick as he’d learned how to figure and 
keep books he jest would n’t go to s¢ hool 
no more, but pitched right in and help run 
his father’s business, as knowin’ as a man 
and a heap ’cuter than most men. Mean- 


while Abel he had gone through college 
fur him and brother E-zry had agreed as 
how that Abel was to get the schoolin’, and 
Ethan the mill—which was jest what poor 
onpractical Abel wanted. 

When Abel grajated from college, broth- 
er Ezry calculated to get him ’ppointed 
teacher of the new school out to Dewey’s 
Falls, but Abel he allowed that Ezry had 
done more ’n enough fur him a’ready, and, 
’thout sayin’ a word to anybody, what does 
he do but go out West somewheres fur to 
make his own way in the world, and none 
of us did n’t hear nuthin’ about him fur 
years and years. Ef it had n’t ben fur Weal- 
thy, we might n’t never have knowed what 
all poor Abel had ben adoin’ all them 
years. She told me that her father kep’ 
school out to loway ontil his health broke 
down—he was allus ailin’ as a child—and 
then, she says, he went to ranchin’ ’way 
out to Dakoty. It was there that he mar- 
ried Wealthy’s ma —a dreamer like him- 
self and no cook and a poor manager, ’s 
fur ’s I kin figure from what Wealthy has 
told me. Anyhow, she died, leavin’ them 
two poor innocents, Wealthy and her pa, 
to stumble along the best they could, 
dreamin’ and encouragin’ each other in 
their wild ways—yes, and never settin’ 
down to a decent Christian mess 0’ vict- 
uals, I reckon, from one year’s end to 
th’other! Then Abel he died, and Wealthy 
come here to live with us. 

But now let me get on with my story. 
The day after Ethan told me she was 
comin’, I aired the room that her father 
used to sleep in when he was a boy, and 
watched my chance, when I was sure 
Ethan wa’n’t around, to take up a lot o’ 
pretty things from the best room, so ’s the 
poor little girl would n’t feel strange, and 
so ’s her room would look real nice. Then 
I swep’ and cleaned the hull house, and 
Mis’ Deacon Hanmer she come in and 
helped me bake, and then we was ready fur 
Wealthy, who might turn out to be growed 
up and airy, fur all that any of us knowed, 
though I had a feelin’ that we’d find her a 
poor little wizened up child that showed 
she had n’t had no mother’s care and a 
father that did n’t never know whether he 
had ett his dinner or not, ’s long’s he had 
somethin’ to read. 

Well, Mis’ Pynchon, she come. I kinder 
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hented to Ethan, that it would be only 
iowing Christian feelin’ and respect fur 
the dead, ef he was to drive over to the 
in to meet her, but he allowed that he 
had to go up to Ha’tford on business. So 
the hired man went to the deepo’ to meet 
Wealthy. You kin imagine how took 
back Lwas, when he come back and said 
that Wealthy had come all right, but that 
he would n’t ride home in the buggy with 
him, fur she wanted to go somewheres by 
herself first! One of the mill teams fetched 
p her trunk, but it was all of two hours 
‘fore Wealthy come—I was jest about 
crazy, worryin’ about her, too—and ef ever 
here was a astonished woman, it was me. 
Ethan come in while I was calculatin’ 
ef I ’d better ask Mis’ Deacon Hanmer to 
let Dan’! go and try to find Wealthy, which 
I did n’t have much of a notion of doin’, 
fur you know, Mis’ Pynchon, what these 
South Millville folks is to talk, and they 
s all perdictin’ that no child of Abel 
Williams would bring us no comfort any- 
w. Then Ethan he come in. 
‘Well, Aunt Increase,” he says, ‘‘ where 
she and what’s she like?” And the 
ords wa’n’t no more ’n spoke, when we 
eerd somebody aslammin’ the street door, 
| d’rectly she come rampagin’ through 
th’ entry and flings open the livin’-room 
or and busts in on us. 
‘How d’ do!” she says, throwin’ her 
ms round my neck and grabbin’ Ethan’s 
cold hand and shakin’ it off, a’most. 
“Is this Wealthy?” says Ethan, gettin’ 
























his hand out o’ her’n and backin’ away 
from her and kinder holdin’ his breah. 

“I’m sure you ’re welcome, Wealthy, and 
I hope you’ll be happy here,” says I, but 
she only stood there laughin’ fit to kill her- 
self, and lookin’ round the room like it was 
a circus or a cur’osity shop. 

“Wealthy?” she screams when she 
could speak fur laughin’. “Think of any- 
thing belonging to Daddy being wealthy! 
My name is Wealthah: W-e-a-l-t-h-a— 
Wealthah, not Wealthy! And so you ’re 
my Aunt Increase! And this is Mr. 
Ethan—ain’t afraid of me, are you?” 
And with that she fell to laughin’ again 
and huggin’ me ’til I could n’t breathe, and 
eyein’ Ethan like he was somethin’ in a 
museum. 

You’d ought to ’ve saw that girl, Mis’ 
Pynchon, when she fust come here. She 
was as tall and straight ’s an arrer, and her 
pretty brown hair piled up in a wild tumble 
on the top of her saucy, tossin’, proud head. 
And her clothes! You never see sech 
things on a girl in all your born days, 
never! She had ona tight knitted waist— 
she called it a Jersey—red ’s a poppy, and 
a short corduroy skirt and high leather 
boots, though she was over nineteen then, 
and she kep’ aslappin’ her scandalous 
short skirt with a ridin’ whip. And the 
way that girl flopped around and sat on 
th’ edge of the table and swung her boots 
and whistled and laughed and poked 
Ethan—he was as oncomfortable ’s ef he 
was to meetin’—with her whip! Some- 
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thin’ terrible—but, fur the life o’ me, I 
could n’t help but love the child, fur all 
that she was so rambunctious and onlady- 
like. She was natteral and free and happy 
—and poor Abel’s only child, you know; 
so I wa’n’t over pertickler, I suppose. 

‘But where was you all the time sence 
the train come in?” I says, when we was 
talkin’ more serious, and she asettin’ on 
my lap with her arm round my neck, fur all 
the world like a little child. ‘‘We was 
afeered you was lost.” 

“Oh, you can’t lose me!” she says, 
laughin’ out so cheerful that even Ethan 
a’most smiled in spite of himself. ‘I hiked 
all around the ranch, locating the places 
Daddy used to tell me about, you know. 
Yep, I lay down on the bank under the 
willows, and nearly broke my leg trying to 
cross the river on those slippery rocks above 
the mill-pond, and if I’d had any worms 
I’d have fished in the pool near the school 
house. But, say, Mr. Ethan, have n’t they 
cut down those elms that used to stand at 
the turn of the road below the bridge?” 

I declare to goodness, Mis’ Pynchon, 
there was tears in my foolish old eyes when 
I heerd the child talkin’ about them places 
that her poor father used to love to sneak 
off to when he wa’n’t more ’n half her age. 
Ethan he come powerful near havin’ to 
pertend that he had a cold in his head, too 
Then we all three set and visited and asked 
her about her pa and ma and what Dakoty 
was like. Then Ethan allowed that he 
had to go down to th’ office fur half an 
hour, but I could see by the way that he 
said ‘Wealthah’ and by him bein’ drawed 
into talkin’ with her, that ef Ethan Warner 
was ever goin’ to care fur any mortal thing 
outside of business, it was this wild, strange, 
amazin’ affectionate slip of a girl. 

“Well, Wealtha,” he says as he got up 
fur to go down street, “‘you ’re welcome, 
and if you kin manage to feel comfortable 
here with two old people and in my simple 
home, I'll be glad, but it’s only right fur 
me to tell you jest how things is. Ef it 
don’t ’ppear to be ’xactly fair that I got 
the mill and the home, and your father got 
only his edjercation, it wa’n’t anybody’s 
fault but his ’n, fur he and father settled 
it that way long before I was growed up 
or knowed anythin’ at all about business 
matters. But ef Abel had ever hented 


how poor he was or how hard he had to 
struggle all them years, as you now tell 
us he did, I’d have ben only too thankful. 
He’s dead and gone now, but ef I kin make 
up to you in any—”’ 

“What!” cries Wealthy, jumpin’ off my 
lap and standin’ tall and proud to his face. 
‘Daddy did n’t want money. He wanted 
the stars! And all I want is—plenty of 
room!” 

And with that she run out of the room 
and lef?’ Ethan astandin’ there kinder 
dazed like. After Ethan went out, I 
follered Wealthy up stairs, and you mayn’t 
believe it, but that girl had opened every 
winder in the house and rolled up the 
blinds clear to the top! 

“Ain’t it funny?” she says, when her 
and me set down to visit in her chamber; 
but addin’ when she saw that I ’ppeared to 
be some hurt by her not seemin’ to take a 
notion to the room: ‘Oh, it’s awfully nice, 
Aunt Increase, but it is so funny, you 
know.” 

“What’s funny, Wealthy?” says I, tryin’ 
not to let on that I misliked her laughin’ 
SO. 

“QOh,—everything!” she says, but 
’t wa’n’t no use takin’ anythin’ that girl 
said to heart, fur you never see sech a hand 
to laugh all the time as her, never. 

Well, quick ’s she stepped into the best 
room she begun to yank this and pull that, 
ontil you’d have never knowed the place. 
Up went the blinds to the top with a bang, 
out come the sofy from against the wall, 
and there wa’n’t nuthin’ in that room that 
she did n’t take from where it had allus 
be ’n, and set it somewheres else. And the 
pianer! She laughed ’til she cried at the 
pianer, and said that it sounded awful 
funny and that the keys was all yeller; but 
she rattled and banged a hull lot o’ hifa- 
lutin ’music on it, fur she kin play on the 
pianer somethin’ wonderful. Finally she 
got tired playin’, and we went out into the 
kitchen to get tea ready. 

“Only thirty?” she said, when I told 
her how old Ethan was. ‘Goodness! I 
thought surely he must be at least eighty, 
he’s so funny. Don’t he ever smile?” 

Next day she onpacked her two trunks, 
and sech a lot of queer things you never 
see—-mostly books. And what with them 
books and the pianer and the way she had 
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yendin’ hull days together aramblin’ all 

- the hills and Lord knows where not, 

| purty soon figured that Wealthy Williams 
iid n’t_ never make no_ housekeeper, 
tin’ that she did bake good, and had a 
k of jest techin’ this and that about 
om so ’s to make it look homeier than 
| before. I’dabe’n real put out by her 
kin’ so much chiny, and by her mopin’ 
nd when she’d ought to ’ve be’n sewin’, 
by her never bein’ anywheres about at 

| times; but, land’s sakes, ’twould n’t 

e ben no earthly use tryin’ fur to be 
vith that girl fur long at a time, she 

so free and open like! And extrava- 
t!—you’d never believe me ef I was to 
ou how extravagant she was, and I was 
rtal feerd she and Ethan would have 
bout the way she wasted everythin’ 

did n’t never seem to calculate how 

h anythin’ would cost, ’s long ’s she 
ted it. But somehow, Ethan he did n’t 
er say nuthin to me about the bills she 
ip down to the store, nor about her 

> him ontil he actcherly bought her a 
snoraboutthe victualsshe spyled when- 

et [let her get dinner when I was puttin’ 
jam, or was laid up with the lumbagy. 
fur a few days after she come, Ethan 
ler acted oneasy and jest set around 
enin’s lookin’ at her and never once 
in’ over them pesky account books 

til she’d gone to bed. But he soon got 
his old ways again, and him and 
lthy never said a word to each other 
more ’n ef they didn’t eat together 
ree times a day. It wa’n’t long, how- 
r, before I got the notion that Wealthy 
‘tas happy as she used to be, fur she’d 
traight to her room after supper and 
the dark by the winder, and mope 

d oncommon whenever she come home 
them long rides and walks that she 
illus takin’ by herself. She seemed 
be like a wild flower awitherin’ and 
ypin’, no matter how much I tried fur 
earten her up. She’d go to meetin’ 
lar with me each Sabbath, but I knowed 
the way she fidgeted, that settin’ under 
Witherspoon’s preachin’ wa’n’t doin’ 
And once she told me that 
ad counted over three thousand, durin’ 
ng prayer, and that she wished Miss 
the organist to the church, would 
paralyzed. 
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Well, we was goin’ on the same as ever, 
and I had a’most gev’ up all hopes of ever 
bein’ able to make nuthin’ out of that queer 
girl, when she broke out one evenin’ some’ 
thin’ terrible. Me and Ethan was talkin’ 
over the month’s bills—them bills was the 
bitt’rest trial of my life—and neither of us 
knowed that Wealthy was settin’ alone in 
the best room, fur there wa’n’t no light, 
and she wa’n’t playin’ the pianer as she 
allus done when she went in there. Eggs 
was forty cents, and, try as I would, I jest 
could n’t seem to keep the bills down to 
what they was before Wealthy come. So 
Ethan he was agoin’ over every last item 
of them dreadful big bills, and complain’ 
accordin’. All of a sudden the door flew 
open, and Wealthy was standin’ there, all 
white and mad and shakin’. 

“It’s a shame!” she cried, goin’ right 
over and facin’ Ethan. 

“Oh pray don’t go on!” I says, grabbin’ 
her dress and tryin’ to pull her into my lap, 
fur I kinder guessed what it was she thought 
was shameful. 

‘‘No, Aunt Increase, don’t stop me!” 
she says, shakin’ me off and snatchin’ the 
bills out of Ethan’s hand. 

“What does this mean, Wealtha?” asks 
Ethan, lookin’ as I ain’t never saw him, 
’ceptin’ the time that him and Mr Wither- 
spoon had words over the enterest on the 
mortgage which Ethan has on the church. 

“Oh, you need n’t think that I’m afraid 
of you!” says Wealthy facin’ Ethan back 
into his seat. ‘‘I’ve stood it long enough! 
It’s a shame—the way you let poor old 
Aunt Increase work and slave for you, 
Ethan! Yes, don’t interrupt me now! 
It’s a burning, crying, dastardly shame, 
that’s what it is! You could n’t get a ser- 
vant to work for you as you expect Aunt 
Increase to work, and all you give her for 
it, isto growl if the bills are ten cents big- 
ger than they were last month. Daddy 
would n’t have treated a dog, much less a 
squaw, as you treat poor Aunt Increase. 
And you worth over fifty thousand dol- 
lars!” 

She bust into tears, and before either me 
or Ethan could say a word, she darted out 
into the entry, and I heerd her rushin’ up 
stairs and slammin’ her chamber door. 
Ethan picked up the bills she had throwed 
on the floor, and asked me, speakin’ hoarse 
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and awful hurt like, please to go to bed 


nd not \ nuthin’ to Wealthy. Of 


course I done as he told me, but I was that 
worried by the hull thing, and I knowed 
so well how proud and sensitive Ethan was 


that I could n’t think of goin’ to bed, but 





kep’ atippin’ down stairs to see what Ethan 
was doin’. He wrote half the night, 
a’most, and I knowed that it was a letter 
to Wealthy, fur I 
heerd him « reep up 
stairs and slip it un 
der her door. Then 


I cried myself to 


sleep, fur, of course, 


I knowed that he 
must have told het 
that she could n't 


yvnchon, when 
I’ve told you 
I’m agoin’ to tell 
you now, I’m sure 
you'll agree wit 
me, that there ain’ 
nuthin’ truer in all 


give me!” Says 
Wealthy the next 
mornin’, runnin’ in 
and takin’ both of 
Ethan’s hands and 
WTi! gin’ ’em ever 
so long. ‘Daddy 


he believed in you ‘ e k 
and now I do, 
too! But why don’t you tell Aunt In- 
Ethan stopped her jest in time, fur he 
seen me comin’ from the pantry to see what 
all ailed Wealthy, she was that excited 
and happy. Of course it was on the tip 
of my tongue to ask Ethan to tell me, but 
ef I’ve learned anythin’ keepin’ house fur 
that silentest and lonesomest man that ever 
lived, it is not to ask questions; so I did n’t 
let on that I had heerd nuthin’ at all out 
0’ the common, but jest went on gettin’ 
breakfast. And the worst of it was that 
Wealthy would n’t tell me a word either, 
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not even after Ethan had gone to Ha’tford 
for the hull day. After that, Ethan 
*ppeared to grow more and more dumb, 
but Wealthy she seemed to understand 
him better, and I was thankful fur that 
anyhow. 

Then, along about six months after she 
come to live with us, Wealthy and me and 
Ethan was walkin’ home from meetin’ one 
Sabbath night—a 
beautiful winter 
night, with the stars 
aglistenin’ like dia- 
monds, and the 
fresh snow hidin’ 
all the ugliness 
everywheres — and 
all three of us was 
thinkin’ to our- 
selvesand not sayin’ 
nuthin. Suddenly 
W ealthy stopped— 
she was walkin’ 
ahead of me and 
Ethan—and turned 
and waited fur us 
to come up to her. 
Before she spoke, I 
knowed that she 
was agoin’ to blurt 
out one of them 
shockin’ things that 
she was sech a hand 
to say when you 
was least expectin’ 
it. Anyhow, she had 
*ppeared to be aw- 
ful disspereted late- 
ly, never laughin’ 
to herself like she 
” used to, but allus 

settin’ alone read- 
in’ or more’n likely, jest broodin’ and 
dreamin’. 

“T’m going!” she says when we come up 
to where she was standin’ waiting fur us. 

‘“*Goin’—where?” says Ethan. 

‘“‘ Away,” she says, speakin’ oncommon 
serious fur her. 

“Why! Wealthy, what ails you child?” 
says I, beginnin’ to wish I had made 
her tell me more about that queer little 
heart o’ her’n, as I had made up my mind 
to do no end of times, but had n’t never 
done, least ways, not to no purpose. 
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“I’m going—that’s all,” says Wealthy 

rain. 

“Why?” says Ethan, not one bit nice or 
humorin’ like, but jest as ef she was one of 
the mill hands givin’ him notice. He was 

) aggravatin’! 

“Oh, I’m going,” says Wealthy, standin’ 
straight and stretchin’ out her arms up to 
he stars and drawin’ in deep breaths of 

e cresp cold air, ‘because I’m choking 

death here. You’ve been very good to 

e, Aunt Increase, but I can’t breathe 
here—everything is so small and gray and 

and—and—oh, I can’t make you people 

I derstand! They know,” she said, 
pointin’ up to the stars, and then turnin’ 
nd runnin’ ’s fast ’s ever she could. 

“Well, did you ever!” 1 says to Ethan, 

it he only took me by the arm and 

ked on. 

We found her settin’ at the pianer, but 
jest runnin’ her fingers over the yeller keys 

out playin’, fur she didn’t know no 

nes fit to play Sabbath night, and I 
lef’ Ethan in the dark with her, while I 
went out to get the hot supper that Ethan 

lus admired after meetin’ on cold nights. 
I reckon they did n’t hear me when I come 
ck fin’lly and set down near the door, 

r they kep’ on atalkin’ low and earnest 

d different from what they’d ever talked 
efore, ’s fur ’s I know. 

‘No, no, it’s not that—but, then, please 

't let’s talk about it, for you could 
ever understand,” says Wealthy, speakin’ 
» low that I was sartin’ Ethan could n’t 
ear her; but he did, somehow ’r other. 

‘I might understand,” he says, very 

iet and sad, “‘fur I’m not what every- 

ly thinks.” 

‘Yes, I know that—ever since you wrote 

e what you did, Ethan,” says Wealthy. 

‘Then tell me,” says Ethan, quieter and 

dder ’n I’d ever heerd him speak before. 

‘Oh, it’s the emptiness,” says Wealthy, 
kinder sickly like. ‘“‘You’ve 

ed here always, so you can’t understand. 

| hate it! Yes, I hate, hate, hate it—this 

e, narrow, dull gray life, these mills, 

, e chokey, stuffy, musty, houses, these 
rrow people, these stony little fields, 


ghin’ 


e i 
. e deadly Sundays—everything!” 

So do I,” says Ethan, murmurin’ to 
d Pass g ee" 
" elf like, “‘but what’s life anyway, but 


ipline and tryin’ to do what each day 
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brings, ’thout stoppin’ to think jest how 
diff’rent we wish things was?” 

‘“‘But that’s iust what I hate most about 
itall!” says Wealthy. ‘‘It’s this everlasting 
giving up and denying oneself and suffo- 
cating oneself and not stopping even to 
think how different things ought to be, 
that kills me. What’s it all for? Nothing! 
So I’m going! And please, please don’t 
try to stop me, Ethan!” 

‘“Are you so onhappy here, Wealtha? 
I’m sorry,” 
perin’. 

‘‘No—please don’t think that I’m not 
grateful, Ethan; but—oh, how can I get 
you to understand? The morning used 
to open like a great window: it don’t now. 
The sky here in Connecticut is so low down 
and so gray and so tiny! If I could only 
see—anything ’way, ’way off! Every- 
thing is so near, so small, so satisfied, so 
average, here! It don’t even rain like it 
used to out there. The sun don’t shine 
like it used to—out there, either. If you 
look a little ways off, here, you see a 
house, or a stone fence, or the mi Out 
there you could n’t see a thing but the 
big, open, free, loving land, with the sun 
pouring golden down on it out of a sky as 
blue as a robin’s egg. It’s that I miss. 
Oh, I miss it so. Some times it seems to 
me as if the sky was dropping down and 
the fields here lifting up just to squeeze 
me between them. Oh, if I could only 
tell you! But I can’t—so, please let me 


9) 


go 


says Ethan, scurcely whes- 


‘But where would you go? What could 
you do? This is a hard world, little girl, 
and you’d find the battle a bitter one.” 

“Yes, know. It killed Daddy, but he 
died as I want to die—fighting for the right 
to be and feel and know and have and see 
and dream all! It’s not the agony of effort 
that terrifies me, but this awful dying by 
inches, with nothing at the end of it all, but 
to see that your house is as clean and stuffy 
and grim as the neighbors’, and to be 
respectable, and be buried! No, Ethan, 
I’m going!” 

‘“Must you?” says Ethan, pleadin’er 
and humbler ’n I’d ever believéd he could 
speak to any one, ’specially a woman. 

“Yes,” says Wealthy, gettin’ up; but 
Ethan he jumped up too, and took hold 
of her arm. 








5 

‘T’ll miss you, Wealtha, I will indeed,” 
he says keepin’ hold of her slee ve and 
talkin’ so sad. ‘‘ My affliction has shut me 
out from the lives of others, and that that 
I told you about in that letter has made 


an old man of me before my time, ves, and 


folks savy, a hard man, too; but, Wealtha, 


ever since you came to live with us I have 
been daring to hope that before very long 
I might perhaps be able to think a little 
about well, about many things that you 
have told me so often, that you think about 

things ’way, ’way off, you know, and 


1° 


things that lie smiling and beckoning to us 
and filling us with wonder, behind the 
things that we see and touch. Yes, I shall 
miss you, Wealtha—sadly. I shall miss 
your songs and your wild, sweet ways. 
But I would n’t ask you to stay here and 
be unhappy 
Well, Mis’ Pynchon, ef I hadn’t 
acoughed, Lord knows jest what she 
might n’t adone. As it was, she flung her 
arms around Ethan’s neck and kissed him. 
And then they come out into the livin’ 
per. Well, she didn’t go. 
No, ma’a he stayed, and you never see 
Se( h a ¢ har ge come over any one as come 
over Ethan Warner durin’ them next three 
months, never! Himand Wealthy ’ppeared 


ly discovered each other, fur 


room to sup 
m, 


to ’ve sudde 
they read a lot of them books o’ her’n 
aloud evenin’s, and Ethan he’d allus set in 
the best room in the dark whenever she 
played them queer pieces on the pianer, 
and ’s soon ’s the weather was fit, they took 
long walks and rides together, and as fur 
worrvin’ about the bills or figurin’ over 
them account books—well, ef Ethan War 
ner had jyned the church, he could n’t have 
ben achangeder man. It was jest edifyin’ 

the way that grace worked down in 
through the dried up cracks in that man’s 


heart ! Little by little he crowed into the 
‘ffectionatest and generousest man that 
ever tried to make his women folks never 
want fur a thing that money could buy or 
love think of 

And then they ups and tells me all about 
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it. Would you believe it, Mis’ Pynchon, 
Ethan would n’t have nuthin’ but a caterer 
clear from Ha’tford come and pervide the 
victuals at the weddin’, and he gev every 
hand in all the mills in South Millville a 
holiday, and ef you don’t believe that the 
hull of South Millville was here this blessed 
day, you jest step into the best room and 
see what it looks like! And they started 
off on their weddin’ trip on the two o’clock 
train, and they ain’t never goin’ to come 
back here to live, fur Ethan he has 
sold out to Loren Doolittle, and Wealthy 
allows she’s agoin’ to make a rancher 
out o’ Ethan. Don’t it beat all, what a 
woman kin do when she sets her mind 
on it? 

What? Oh, I did n’t tell you about that, 
did I? Well, you must promise never to 
say anything about it ef I tell you, will you? 
Well, you see, when Ethan took holt of the 
business he found out that brother Erzy 
did n’t I tell you that poor Ezry’s heart 
was so big that he could n’t never say no? 

well, Ethan found out that his father 
had gone on Eagle Mill’s notes fur more ’n 
his own mill was wu’th, and although it 
come out in court, that they had tricked 
poor onsuspectin’ Ezry into goin’ on them 
notes, and so he really wa’n’t under no 
legal obligation to pay the notes off when 
the Eagle Mill failed up, yet both him and 
Ethan agreed to pay them, so ’s not to 
have old Mr. Atwater ruined or maybe 
sent to prison, fur it was a mean trick that 
he done to brother Ezry. Well, after Ezry 
died, poor Ethan mortgaged the mills and 
paid off every last cent on them notes, and 
the poor boy has be’n screwin’ and pinchin’ 
and worryin’ ever sence to wipe off that 
mortgage—yes, and may the Lord forgive 
me fur thinkin’ hard of him fur seemin’ to 
be so near and savin’, when it was all fur 
so good a pu’pose! 

Good day, Mis’ Pynchon, and do run in 
and see me whenever you come to town, 
fur I’ll be powerful lonesome, ’Ithough 
Ethan has pervided fur my old age the 
way he has. Good bye! 
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The Crucible 


BY CATHERINE CARR 


Author of ‘For the Promotion of Billy,” ete 


She came across the street with elabo- 

te leisure, bestowing her smiles imparti- 
ipon the two young men who scowled 

each other from her either side, making 
ll, distinctive figure gowned in white. 
multitudinous ruffles of the long skirt 

re caught up with negligible grace to 
pe the dust’s dispoil, and also, it might 
nably be surmised to display the 
ler feet and ankles in white attire. 

She wore her exceptional beauty with 
ir that approached aggression, and 
dvanced conscious, confident, thread- 

the after-supper group that had spread 
f across the pavement before the hotel, 

superb nonchalance. She gave, 
isly, careless nods and dazzling 
es in response to the hats that went 


I 
yng the line, and straight into Carter 


\Vinston’s eyes a look that was provoca- 
frank challenge to admiration. 
; H own glance following tentatively, 


it its duplicate, a shade deeper in 
nt perhaps, over her graceful shoul 
It was swiftly veiled by exaggerat 
edly demure lashes. 

\Winston’s next breath carried the very 

tural query: ‘‘ Who is she?” 
The young editor of The Oklahoma 
Clarion was prompt in reply, and enthusi 


Miss Parks, suh. Miss 
(lemmie Parks. The prettiest girl in the 
territories. Won the watch given by 

° Clarion to the most popular young 


” 


That is 


And jollied two hundred votes out of 
e,”’ cut in a lean youth. His manner 
erievance. 
Did n’t you get value received, Sam?” 
\ laugh of significance made its round. 
Not much. She turned me down 
re then.” 
(he hotel clerk considerately volun- 
red information to Winston. 
Yu’ see, when the contest got close 
een herand Lula Lane, Clemmie came 
to the Clarion office for an hour a 
and offered a kiss foh every vot’. Of 
e the boys nearly fell oveh each otheah 


=. 





buyin’ vot’s, and there was n’t a married 
man in town whose wife did n’t watch him 
like a hawk.” 

“Ah!” Winston’s tone was of polite in 
difference. His interest had sagged. That 
history credited the famous Duchess of 
Devonshire with like methods was no 
pallitation. ‘She isn’t—” He paused; 
something in the atmosphere changing his 
phrase. ‘‘She is a society girl?” 

“Well, I guess, yes. Clemmie is the 


belle of Orton society, all right. There’s 
no doubt about. that.” 
Miss Parks’ champion, the editor, 


showed inclination towards aggressive 
ness, but Winston declined argument. 

“Indeed,” he said, “she is certainly a 
very pretty girl.” 

His tone was non-committal, but to the 
discriminating his wonder regarding Or- 
ton soc iety was obvious. 

Perkins, a bachlor law yer of middle age 
and quizzical eyes, smiled. 

“You can’t apply cut and dried conven- 
tions to Oklahoma. We ’re all truly demo- 
cratic here, and every fellow’s as good as 
the next one, if not better,”’ he said mock- 
ingly. ‘But about Clemmie—” he con- 
tinued with evident sincerity. 

“She sure is all right, as you ’ll find 
when you know her. And you ’re bound to 
know her. Every new man hasa turn with 
Clemmie. Its a sort of Clearing-house of 
Courtship that you go through to reach 
proper social recognition. Oh, yes, I 
had my turn and we’re the best of 
friends yet. Clemmie”’ he summed up in 
conclusion, “‘combines the qualities of the 
college widow with those of the jolly chum, 
and she’s got the rest of the bunch trailin’.”’ 

There was a chorus of affirmation. 

“*She’s a peach.” 

“The best dancer in the territory 

“Smart as a whip.” 

** All there is.” 

“Tt’s a queer country,” 
with apparent irrelevance. 

Winston had been moved to this com- 
ment more than once before during his 
brief stay in Orton, the largest town in the 


said Winston 
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then year-old territory of Oklahoma, 
where he had come to take charge of a 
bank financed by his father, a well known 
power in Georgia banking circles. 

He had come with his blood warm for 
the adventure of a new country to find 
conditions that were civilized to common- 
placeness, and to have thrust upon him 
the attentions of a distinctly unleavened 
quantity knownas Society, whose functions 
and manners impressed him as amusing 
or absurd, according to his mood. He 
was too high of position to escape these 
attentions and too well-bred to be rude, 
but he was very much inclined to the con- 
viction that like social characteristics ex- 
isted nowhere else within the confines of 
civilization. 

Conviction entire was his after the 
Deane reception. It was what the Clarion 
called ‘‘a swell affair,’ being maintained 
from 3 until 6 in the afternoon, and from 
8to12atnight. So it was stated on the 
cards, though it was said of some that they 
came at the first hour and remained until 
the hours were small, and the catholic 
quality of the invitation list was ob- 
vious. 

The host, the “boomer” of a land com- 
panv, plainly intent upon popularity, was 
blufly cordial; ‘“‘hai!-fellow-well-met” 
with diverse guests. His wife, a pretty 
woman, somewhat underbred but in an 
acceptable gown, was lavish with her 
smiles and discreet with her glances. 

Here Winston saw dress coats rub 
shoulders with antiquated ‘‘frocks” and 
= nobby business effects;” heard all Ameri- 
can accents and some foreign ones, and 
was made much aware of the presence of 
Miss Clemance Parks. 

He was, of course, soon presented to her 
and his welcome was flatteringly accented 
by much play of eyelashes and dimples, 
yet he remained studiously formal. These 
charms, exceptional and alluring as they 
certainly were, were of too general distri- 
bution to appeal to Winston, whose vital 
centers were keyed to exclusiveness. He 
was by no means a prig, but the spirit of 
culture was many generations deep in him 
and he had the Southern inborn sense of 
caste. Also, speaking by the card, he 
divided women into two classes and Miss 
Parks seemed to belong to neither. A 


readjustment of standards was necessary 
to make place for her, and he decided 
against it as not worth while. 

In this he reckoned without the young 
woman. Having enjoyed a year of un- 
conditional surrender from every unmar- 
ried man she met, she was not minded that 
he should escape the list of slain; his indif- 
ference but adding to the attraction of his 
well set-up appearance and his distinct 
eligibility. 

She came into the bank the next morn- 
ing armed for conquest. She wore the 
crispest of light blue dimities, a flower hat, 
and carried a chiffon parasol. A collec- 
tion of chains, lockets, and bangles her- 
alded her approach. She saluted the 
cashier with a careless nod, he being 
married, said “‘ Howdy Jim” to the clerk 
who blushed and fumbled his task of 
counting, and then without diffidence in- 
vaded the little railed off space where Wins- 
ton maintained his official desk and 
dignity. His manner of greeting was 
entirely professional. 

“‘Good morning, Miss Parks. Is there 
anything we can do for you?” 

“Oh no,” she said, and she established 
herself in the desk chair he had just 
vacated, as if it were the most ordinary 
proceeding for a young woman to call on 
a young man at his place of business. “TI 
just dropped in to say How d’you do. 
You must get lonesome not knowing many 
folks. Have a good time last night?” 

“Very.” 

“Well I hope so,” she said with empha- 
sis. “You got me into all kinds of 
trouble.” 

“T assure you my pleasure does not 
depend on getting people into trouble,’’ 
he protested. ‘‘I’m very sorry. How did 
I do it?” 

“Oh, because I sat out on the stairs 
with you. Glenn Chappell simply raged all 
the way home. I went with him, you 
know.” 

Winston might truthfully disclaim re- 
sponsibility of any trouble, since the stair- 
sitting interval was entirely her own 
arrangement, but of course he did not. 

‘““How unnecessary of Chappell,” he 
murmured. 

“Was n’t it,” she agreed. ‘But that’s 
just the way with some people. After you 
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go with them a few times they think they 
own you.” 

“You can’t blame them for cherishing 
so pleasant an illusion.” 

Miss Parks dimpled her appreciation. 

“Listen! I wonder what you expect for 
that. You must think I’m easy.” 

‘I don’t cherish illusions.”’ 

‘How sensible,” she mocked. 

“T try to be.” 

“Uhm—I’m not sure that I like such 
very sensible people,” she mused. 

“You make me miserable,’ he pro- 
tested lightly. 

“You look it,”’ she scoffed. 

“Do you always judge from appear- 
ances?” ie 

“That depends—upon appearances.’ 

She gave him a swift glance which the 
heavy fringe of her dark lashes made al- 
most pardonable, then turned her atten- 
tion to his desk. She investigated its 
contents without ceremony, asking if the 
letter in the oblong gray envelope was from 
his sweetheart, the meaning of the hiero- 
glyphics on his calendar pad, and tested 
the several pens on the rack by writing her 
name. 

Winston answered easily, evasively, and 
indulged in some speculation as to her 
limit. He confessed that she had him, as 
the Yankees say, “guessing.” 

She finally arose with much shaking out 
of flounces and adjusting of possessions; 
taking out her watch and snapping open 
the cover to reveal the inscription that 
attested her popularity. 

‘What time is it?” she questioned 
petulantly. ‘Pretty idea. Those Clarion 
people give a girl a watch for being popu- 
lar and it won’t go half of the time. 

Winston took out his watch and told her 
the hour, and was forced to submit both 
front and back cases to her inspection.” 

‘“‘Have n’t your sweethearts’ picture 
in your watch! Well, you are a nice one,” 
she bantered. 

Perhaps I have been unable to convince 
anyone of that fact, ” he indicated. 

‘Hear him! I believe that.” 

“Your confidence is flattering.” 

“Oh, of course, I know all about that,’’ 
she skeptically acknowledged. ‘‘ But when 
are you going to call, Mr. Winston?” she 
added, treating the matter of his calling as 


’ 


a foregone conclusion. ‘I have to know 
some time before, for I usually have a lot 
of dates on hand.” 

Dates! Winston’s amusement veered 
to disgust. Even the exquisite curves of 
her mouth could not compensate for the 
phrase. It was on his breath to say that 
his own time was very much engaged and 
leave the question open, when she dropped 
her parasol and dashed out through the 
little gate and the door, a perfect whirl 
wind of frills and jingles. 

Wondering, Winston’s eyes followed to 
see her, reckless of her finery, jump down 
into the gutter and pick up a little howling 
dog whose forefoot hung appealingly limp. 
He was beside her at once, helping her up 
and listening to her denunciation of the 
man who had kicked the dog off the side 
walk; seeing in her wide brown eyes a look 
of sweet and tender sympathy; a look 
that held no thought of self or of 
effect, and which, for the moment, blurred 
the memory of her offending phrases and 
challenging glances. 

Winston spoke to this look when he 
said, ‘I shall be pleased to call whenever 
you say.” 

“Thursday evenin’, then,” she said 
resuming her graces like a garment. ‘I 
reckon anyone can tell you where I live. 
Most everybody knows me.” 

She swung down the street, the dog 
tucked under her arm, sending experi 
mental glances from under the chiffon 
frills. Winston, looking after, marveled 
aloud. 

“Well it she is n’t—” 


His not inconsiderable knowledge of the 
Eternal Feminine failed “in adequate 
description, but the look he had seen in 
her eyes over the head of the whimpering 
dog held his interest fast to the Thursday 
night allotted for his call. 

He went with a sense of uncertainty 
stirring his blood to find her effectively 
posed in a big chair on the gallery, the 
rescued pup at her feet wound into a ball 
and looking up with adoring watchful eyes. 

She arose to greet him with the now 
familiar play of the lashes accompanied 
by some graceful manipulations of her 
white draperies. Clemance was always 
rather aware of her clothes 
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“Well, you found your way all right— 
Look out for my rings!” as he took her 
hand. ‘That opal of Tom Blake’s has a 


prong that is simply murderous. I shan’t 
wear it any more if he does n’t get it fixed. 


Take this chair—-’’ she continued—”’ no, 
not that one—it’s likely to go over with 
vou if you don’t manage it just right. It 


went right over off the gallery with Glenn 
one night—We ’ve had it for ages: ever 
since | Was a child.” 

She d sposed herself with elaborate 
caution in the big rustic chair, patting 
down her skirts 

‘I remember I used to make up stories 
about these branches,” she added, running 
her fingures alons the rough gnarled arm. 
‘How they felt about being used like this 

and how they vanted to be back on the 
trees and wave in the wind It did n’t 
seem right, someway, and I always in 
sisted that they were different from boards. 
Children are mighty funny,” she said with 
a little air of indulgence, but her eyes were 
again forgetful of her smart red slippers, 
the vapor of lace that fell away from her 
rounded arms, and they drew a measure of 
response from Winston that was almost 
startling to that self-contained person. He 
thought of the legends of the spirit of the 
oaks, and she seemed herself a hamadryad; 
an Undine unconsciously seeking her soul. 

‘Not always. Sometimes they are 
embryo poets. Perhaps you were meant 
to be the interpreter of the trees,” he said, 
seeking to hold to the delicate fancy, but 
it vanished before her next words like 
thistle-down. 

‘“‘Me—as if I hadn’t anything better to 
do than such nonsense. I’m kept too 
busy going places. There’s always a lot 
going on here and one just can’t get out of 
invitations.” 

Her tone was an affectation of world 
weariness that Winston tried to find amus- 
And her talk ran then in the lightest 
vein. Personalities that forced compli- 
ments, trivial happenings which revolved 
about herself; employing, meanwhile, 
many transparent tricks to draw admira- 
tion. The deploying of white hands 
against the dark background provided by 
the chair arms; the graceful relaxation 
with the head thrown back so that the 
moonlight caught the perfect curves of 


ine 
in?. 


cheek and chin, and the sudden leaning 
forward in apparent absorbed attention. 

Winston marked them all with a strange 
reluctance, while he skillfully fenced more 
than one lead to sentiment. He was reso- 
lute against becoming entangled, yet he 
left with his thoughts strongly on her com- 
plexities. 

“‘She’s beautiful,” he summed up, over 
his final nocturnal cigar. ‘Perfectly 
beautiful and sympathetic, and her ima- 
gination is most picturesque—would be 
exceptional if cultivated—and yet—” 

What filled the space weighed the bal- 
ance against her. Her vanity, her ignor- 
ance of social forms, her open flirtations. 
The women of Winston’s class veiled their 
graceful coquetries with conventions. He 
refused the recollection of the look that had 
spoken of tender sympathy, the words 
that had voiced a poetic thought, and he 
evaded the process which Perkins had 
declared necessary for social recognition. 
Winston’s position made him exempt from 
many exactions. 

Frequent meetings between them were, 
of course, inevitable and his courtesy was 
at all times absolute, touched by a formal- 
ity which appealed more strongly to 
Clemance than the abject adoration of her 
many admirers. 

“He’s like the men you read about. 
What you call a thoroughbred,” she de- 
cided. ‘But if he doesn’t want to go 
with me I’m sure I need n’t to care. 
There’s plenty others, goodness knows.” 

Still, despite her independent attitude, 
the times she danced with Winston, and 
his infrequent calls were the guarded places 
of her memory; quite apart from what 
Glenn Chappell said, or how Charlie Wil- 
son had tried to fill her program. And 
her fancy was vivid in picturing the ele- 
ment that she felt lay beneath his for- 
mality, which could make his admiration 
so eminently desirable. 

Vaguely she felt, too, wherein she failed 
and her untutored young forces blindly 
sought attainment; but all the strength of 
habit and environment were against her, 
and she alternated between efforts to fulfill 
his unspoken exactions, and phases of 
recklessness when her offenses against 
good taste were even more marked than 
before 
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During the year that followed, each, 
it acknowledgement, held many of 
other’s thoughts, and though Clem- 
’s beauty grew even more exquisite 
\Vinston maintained his attitude of dis- 
nm. This, however, over a sense of 
rehension which admitted that she 
not had quite a fair chance. 
e rancorous speech in his presence of 
man who had been a neighbor of the 


before they came to Orton, offered 


rst suggestion. 

Law me,” she said with a head toss of 
e, ‘“Clemmie Parks need n’t put on 
ver me. I know her. Know the 

kit of em. Jim Parks worked by the 

irpenterin’ and Clemmie never was 


Society nere needs readjusting—badly 


so much as noticed in Marlin. But, dear 
me, they seem to be cuttin’ a great dash 
here. Jim a-keepin’ store and Clemmie 
gettin’ watches for bein’ so pop’lar. Huh 
—our cat has a mighty long tail but I 
should n’t wonder if it got stepped on at 
last.” 

Later Winston met Mrs. Parks: a faded 
woman of struggling belts and ineffectual 
hairpins. Intuitively he knew that her 
leisure was spent in devouring the contents 
of The Family Story Paper. Her admira- 
tion for her daughter was unbounded, and 
in the course of her conversation with him 
she informed Winston, that Clemmie was 
having an awful time with Glenn Chappell. 

‘““He just won’ take ‘no’ for an answer, 
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and I tell her to look out or he’ll be shootin’ 
her like a fellow did ina story I was readin’ 
the other day. Bein’ so popular is dan 
gerous sometimes,” she complained com 
placently. 

Winston, gravely assenting, had large 
understanding of the forces that had com- 


bined against Clemance. The former 
obscurity, the sudden draught of admira- 
tion and social recognition; the influence 
of the weak, ignorant mother. The result 
had been ine vitable, if obje tionable. 


His inborn aristocratic fiber insisted on 
the tale of blood and its irrevocability; his 
elemental man-pulses_ proclaimed — her 
beauty and charm; and a sense deeper 
and finer than either told of the potential 
depths and finenesses of her. 

It was a diverse consciousness which 
wrought much fierce conflict beneath his 
well-placed placidity of manner. 

It was about this time that a shifting of 
federal office-holders made the husband 
of Mrs. Lancaster Hammond the receiver 
of the land office at Orton. The order of 
phrasing is entirely advised. 

Mrs. Hammond was a lady of much 
manner and almost aggressive executive 
ability. She possessed a judicial lorgon 
and two unmarried daughters. It was not 
surprising that her ban was soon upon 
Clemance. 

‘Society here needs _readjusting 
badly,” the official lady announced. “I 
never saw anything like it. It is perfectly 
absurd the way that Parks girl is admitted. 
Her people are impossible, and her con- 
duct is—simply unpardonable.” 

“She uses her eyes so much that I 
should think she’d be afraid of wearing 
them out,” the younger daughter said with 
the intention of caustic wit. Her own 
eyes were solely for utility. 

These observations were confidently 
addressed to Winston who, being so ob- 
viously “born”? might reasonably have 
been expected to assent. He was, how- 
ever, moved to the unaccountable im 
pulse of defense, even while perceiving 
the modicum of truth in both statements. 
Self-analysis would have been impossible 


at the moment. 

“Oh, well, you see she’s very young,” 
he said, which was about the unwisest 
choice of extenuation he could have made 


Neither of the Misses Hammond could 
so excuse a fault. “She is young, and 
then she does n’t seem to have had any 
advantages, you know. Home training, 
and that sort of thing.” 

“That isevident. Nor ancestry. Blood 
tells,” Mrs. Hammond said acidly. 

Winston suddenly thought the truism 
an abominable phrase. 

**T’m sure, though, that that is no reason 
why we should receive her. Good breed 
ing, Mr. Winston, is the foundation of 
society and it must not be infringed upon.”’ 

So was Clemance’s social doom pro 
nounced. 

The Misses Hammond by no means 
approached Clemance in beauty or charm, 
but they possessed the glamour of high 
station and the advantage of correct gown 
ing. Clemance’s father, a small grocer, 
had no recourses for reprisal, and her 
mother’s social ability achieved no higher 
than the occasional entertainment of the 
Methodist sewing society. Altogether sh 
was a person of small importance, despit« 
her beauty. 

The pulse of popularity is of prover 
fickle measure, and so it came about that 
many of the men who still gave Clemance 
the tribute of their eyes, reserved publi 
attention for the holders of exalted estate, 
and hostesses no longer deemed her pres 
ence necessary for the success of a function. 
Also, in provincial parlance, Clemance was 
“talked about.” Her name was banded 
in connection with indiscretions—of whic! 
in truth, she had been very frank; favors, 
told with an oblique accent which alway 
drew strong defense from Perkins, an 
touched Winston unreasonably on_ th: 
raw. 

“The girl is nothing to me—absolutel 
nothing,” he repeatedly told himself 
But there was something strong with 
him that was never quite convinced, a1 
that gave him intuitive appreciation of th 
girl’s humiliation, though Clemance was 
holding her head high in defiance alike of 
pity and censure. She flirted even mor 
desperately, and with less discriminatio! 
on one occasion inveigling the venerable 
Judge Hammond into a public semblanc 
of attention which nearly sent his la 
wife to the verge of hysteria. 

The ultimate seal of disfavor was fixed 











y the Hammond reception. Unspokenly, 
was known to be the definite setting 
art of the social sheep. Of course 

Clemance’s name was not of the elect. 

For an hour Winston endured the 

\usic, the gayety, and the dancing, while 

iis fancy gave itself.to the visioning of 

Clemance’s pain. This meant the entire 

; of her social position, and though it 

is a pitifully commonplace little tragedy 

f petty aims and forces, it was the sort 
kely to make wreckage of an untried and 
rited nature. Knowledge of this pressed 
pon Winston, and thoughts of her eyes 
hen tender, her words when forgetful of 
nquest, were insistent in obtrusion. 

{nd then, suddenly, he knew his valua- 

n of these things, and he had cut his 

ird, and was out in the night’s mist of 

rain, tramping fiercely through the mud 

id dark to her door, every fiber of his 
ng drawn as by magnet steel. His 
brain wiped out the tawdry background 
of her parentage, her frivolities, and her 
faults, and placed her in the setting of his 
own life. She now blent with its refine- 
ments immediately; its color becoming in 
some mysterious way her own. 

It was late, but a light still showed from 
the front window and Clemance answered 
his knock. She was dressed in a thin 
vhite house gown girt high under the arms 
by a purposeful rose sash, which made a 
blur of tender color down one side of the 
trailing skirts, and the beautiful curves of 
her throat were bare; but her eyes were 
unconscious of these details and her mouth 

ners were tremulous, appealing. She 
was all things that his blood and heart 
desired. 

The door gave into the little parler and 
he motioned him to enter, staring her 


ee. 
1) 


irprise. 
‘“Vou—” she said. 
“Yours.” 


He came in tossing his top coat and hat 
5 mn the floor and holding out his arms 
f toward her. 
‘““Clemance,” he cried tensely, ‘‘!’ve 
een a coward—a fool—a dolt—but I love 
ou.” 
For an instant the light that leaped to 
er eves was as that in his own—and then 
was no more. Undine had found her 


soul at last. She drew back. 
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““No—no—” she said. 
ble—You must not—”’ 

‘I must—I always shall. I love you, 
Clemance,” he repeated, ‘and I want you 
to marry me. Don’t you believe me?” 

“Yes, oh ves, I believe you,” she said 
fending off with her hands— ‘‘and I shall 
be grateful to vou all my life—but it can’t 
be—it must not. I’ve—I’ve been so fool- 
ish. Only that—and yet—Oh, I wish you 
could understand—I did n’t know—there 
vas no one to tell me—Mother meant to 
be kind but she did not know, either—she 
had never had a chance—Before we came 
here, no one had ever been nice to me or 
invited me to parties, you know, and I did 
enjoy being popular so much that—that 
I did n’t realize—some things—How one 
can cheapen one’s self—and all that. But 
afterward—after I knew you, I began to 
understand, and I would give years now to 
go back and begin all over again.—” 

‘“*We all have reasons to wish to do that 


“It is impossi- 
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sometimes—yet since we cannot go back 
we can go on—together.” 

Clemance shook her head sadly. 

‘No, it would not be right nor fair—It 

it is like spending your money for a lot 
of little things and then when you find the 
real treasure you have n’t enough—I can- 
not come to you now.” 

He smiled seriously, the lines of his face 
settling into a fine strength. 

‘““There is no ‘cannot’ when f will,’”’ he 
said. 

Then with that primal pulse that makes 


a man savage with his arms and tender 
with his lips, he caught her close and 
kissed her. She came out of the space of 
silent surrender awed and trembling. 

“Oh,” she whispered, ‘if you could 
only know—understand—It is—the be- 
ginning of everything. It is as if every 
thought—all my heart were new—for 
you.” 

“T do know—I do understand,” he 
said. 

He spoke a great content of senses and 
of soul. 


Where the Trail Forked 


BY WILLIAM A. MCDERMID 


For there is neither East nor West, 

Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When twb strong Men stand face to face, 

Though they come from the ends of the earth. 
—Kipling, Kamal’s Ride. 


Sandy McGregor rode toward Lake 
Winnipeg well satisfied with himself and 
the world. At times he whistled snatches 
of old Scottish airs, and once, in a cavern- 
ous bass, he frightened the birds from 
their nests with a verse from “Bonnie 
Dundee.” 

He had just engineered one of his peri- 
odical smuggling expeditions across the 
“line,” and he was safely off for a few 
months of seclusion beyond the immediate 
sphere of influence of the police. And it 
was typical of Sandy and his methods that 
he elected to pass this period of retirement 
right under the shadow of the center of 
authority—the head post at the city of 
Winnipeg. For when affairs took such a 
turn as to necessiate the transition, Sandy, 
from a bearded, roughly-clad, generally 
disreputable cow-puncher, became out- 
wardly a gentleman of leisure, and occu- 
pied a room at the “‘ Leland,” where he was 
known as a ranch owner from Alberta. 
From this room, by the aid of field-glasses, 
hecould see across Market square, between 
the market and the city hall, the entrance 
to the police headquarters, and he had 
once seen the sergeant in charge of the 
Pembina division, whom he knew, as he 
knew all the members of the force, when 


that officer entered to explain to an irate 
chief how and why McGregor was still at 
large. Sandy realized that to call a man 
a hundred miles from his post meant that 
the “old man” was, to say the least, 
much interested, and he was shaken with 
silent laughter as he pictured the sergeant, 
in an exceedingly uncomfortable frame of 
mind, ‘‘on the carpet,”’ mentally anathe- 
matizing smugglers in general and Sandy 
in particular, with scientific accuracy. 
Now, as he rode along the Pelican River 
trail toward the lake, he was revolving with 
deep satisfaction the steps in his intended 
progression toward the *‘ Leland” and lux- 
urious idleness: The cache near the old 
shack at the lake, there to secure food and 
a change of clothing; warily past the Post 
on Big Black Island; by canoe up the Red 
River to Fox’s Landing; by horse to 
Stony Mountain; the Stonewall branch to 
the C. P. R. main line, and so to the flesh- 
pots, the Bijou Opera House, and the 
“Leland.” It was a beautiful program. 
He chuckled appreciatively, and as the 
pony started down the descent to the lake 
shore he again broke into the rollicking 
chorus: 
Come, fill up my cup, come, fill up my ean! 
Come, saddle my horses and cail out my men! 
Unhook the west port, and let us gae free-e-e! 
For it’s up with-- 


The pony had entered the clearing, and 
the unaccustomed appearance of the shack 
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checked the song on Sandy’s lips, and 
made him reach toward his holster. 

He stared at the door standing ajar, the 
tin cans scattered in front of the building, 
and the newly-made chips which showed 
that the cabin had an occupant. Then 
his eye fell on an object that lay partially 
inder a bench resting against the wall, and 
e cursed fervently, and wheeled his pony, 
for the object was a police saddle. 

Just as the pony turned, Sandy heard a 
ound from the shack which made him 
pause in incredulous amazement. “Man 
must be crazy,’”’ he murmured. He then 
slipped swiftly from the broncho, revolver 
in hand, and crept up to the little window. 
His survey was very brief. Then he put 

way his revolver, and strode through the 
doorway. 

On the bunk lay a pale, wide-eyed man, 
blood-smeared and ghastly, with a bloody, 
lirty bandage wrapped around one leg, 
raving in delirium. A blue uniform was 
thrown in one corner, and the cooking 
utensils were in an indescrible condition of 
lirt and confusion. Even as Sandy en- 
tered, the horrible figure half rose, and 

elled and gibbered until exhaustion made 
it collapse again upon the bunk. 

for the next two hours Sandy was ex- 
tremely busy. He cut off the dirty band- 
age and bathed the fevered wound. Ashe 
attempted to move the limb he discovered 
that an ax had done the mischief, slicing 
through the side muscles of the leg and 
breaking the bone. He made temporary 
splints and bound the break firmly, then 
gave the man’s body a cool bath, and, as 
vell as he could, adjusted the bedding. 
Under his care the sick man fell into a deep 
sleep, from which he was soon aroused to 
drink some strong broth. He did not re- 
rain entire consciousness, however, and 
mmediately relapsed into stupor. Sandy 

itched him for a minute or two, and 
then stood in the doorway, and thought, 

nd thought. 

Finally he turned, and in a gentle whis- 
per consigned the sleeper to warmer climes 

a glittering masterpiece of profanity, 
neanwhile recommencing his work. He 
lrew the bench inside, and on it placed 
food enough for two or three days, putting 

within reach of the invalid. Then he 

it down and ate ravenously, and. at last, 


leaving a brief penciled note on the bench, 
with a final look around he left the shack. 

When he found his pony he also found 
another one, with an N. M. P. (North- 
west Mounted Police.) brand, short-hob- 
bled, grazing near, and this one, manifestly 
in good condition, he led at the side of his 
own animal as he set out. 

As he rode, he came to a fork in the 
trail where one road led southeast toward 
Otter Lake and Winnipeg, and the other 
northwest to Moose Portage Post. There 
his pony halted. Fora moment the vision 
of the ‘‘ Leland” was strong, and he swore 
under his breath, and fingered his reins in 
monentary indecision. To the south, 
Winnipeg. To the north, Moose Portage. 
Then he swung his quirt, urging his pony 
into the north trail, and rode steadily 
through the woods, while the sun sank low 
on his left, and the shadows fell across the 
clearings in ever-lengthening lines. 


Moose Portage Post, composed of an 
ancient, dilapidated stockade, a neat bar- 
racks building, a few scattered out-houses 
and a squalid collection of tepees, was in 
the state of rest appropriate to the early 
twilight of Indian summer. A solitary 
sentry preserved in his measured march 
the tradition of military routine. The rest 
of the post, as far as appearances went, 
slumbered or had gone hunting. 

In the little room at the end of the bar- 
racks the sergeant, autocrat of the tiny 
empire within the confines of the post, en- 
tertained that welcome of rarities, a vis- 
itor from the world without. Over their 
liquor they measured each other, and, after 
the manner of the British male, exchanged 
guarded confidences. 

The trooper, acutely conscious of his 
isolation from the world of culture which 
his guest represented, was with his coming 
filled with disgust for the crudity and 
roughness of his quarters, and became 
unduly sensitive to what he was inclined 
to consider a supercilious attitude on the 
part of his guest. The admiration of the 
visitor, however, for the barbaric beauty 
of the trephies of chase and barter that 
adorned the roughly finished building, 
was so obvious, and the mellowing effect 
of some very excellent stimulant so effect- 
ive, that before the evening had come the 
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men were on terms of almost intimacy. 

Many were the tales which they told: 
the Englishman of the Burman police, the 
little Ghurkas, of Australian bushman, of 
wild climbs in the Himalayas; and the 
Canadian, loyal in praise of the Rockies 
and reminiscent of life in the mounted 
police. In regard to himself he would say 
but little, but prefac ed his yarns after the 
manner of “Once there was an Indian, 
out near Qu’Appelle, who started,” etc. 

Once only he betrayed himself; then to 
mention a kick received from a savage 
horse, which caused the limp. with which 
he crossed the room, and which incapaci 
tated him for riding. The kindly interest 
of his auditor led him to dwell on the acci- 
dent a little. 

‘They sent me out here until I can ride 
again,” he said. ‘Perry, the police sur 
geon, says it may take years.’’ He watched 
his glass in silence a moment, and then 
looked up with a smile. 

‘Not much chance for promotion here,”’ 
he continued. ‘‘Farther West, there’s an 
occasional Indian murderer, or a cattle 
rustler, but these Sarcee bucks would n’t 
murder a coyote, and this is n’t cattle coun 
try. And we ’re out of the way of the 
smugglers, too. You see,” he explained, 
“there’s a lot of smuggling goes on across 
the ‘Line,’ whisky, drugs, and so on, and 
there are big rewards and promotions if 
we can catch them.” And seizing the 
opportunity to leave his own case, he went 
on to tell of the smugglers and their doings, 
of night rides and desperate hand-to-hand 
conflicts along six hundred miles of bound- 
ary from Fort McLeod to the Pembina. 

In the midst of one of these tales, 
through the open window came the sound 
of a loping horse, and the challenge of the 
sentry. 

“Halt! Who goes—Hell!” 

The break in the formal words of the 
challenge brought the sergeant to his 
feet. He limped toward the door, and 
excusing himself to the Englishman, left 


the room. In a few minutes he returned. 

“Tt’s the high-muckee-muck of the 
smugglers,” he explained as he entered. 
“Yes, he is one of the best drug men in the 
business. He says one of our men, who 
is detailed south of here, is in a shack on 
the Pelican with a broken leg. I’ve sent 
a wagon for him.” 

He ceased speaking, and limped up and 
down. The Englishman, seated in the 
corner, watched him curiously through 
narrowed eyelids. Suddenly he stopped. 

“You can see how I’m fixed, can’t you?” 
he began. ‘‘This means that we get pro- 
motion and our transfer. And yet we 
did n’t catch him. He gave himself up— 
on account of Billy.”’”. He thought a mo- 
ment in silence. His guest, impassive, 
did not help him out. . 

After a moment he cried, ‘‘ Damn it all, 
man, these aren’t everything, are they?” 
He touched the chevrons on his sleeve. 
“But it’s not only me. It’s the men. I 
can’t throw away their chance.” 

He stopped before the window, and 
gazed at the fading sunset. His face was 
white and drawn. For some time he stood 
there, and then he called to the sentry out 
side, and conversed with him softly. Slowly 
he turned, and spoke in curiously monoto- 
nous tones, not looking at his hearer. 

“Tn a way, I’m a traitor, as surely as if 
I sold this post toanenemy. But I have 
suggested to the men that I should not be 
inclined to regret the es« ape of this man.” 

He sat down, and stared fixedly in si- 
lence at the glass before him. Minute 
after minute he sat, motionless. It was 
almost dark outside. A slight breeze from 
the river was swaying the treetops. 

Suddenly the hoof-beats of a galloping 
horse sounded from the direction of the 
river gate, becoming gradually fainter. 
At the sound the sergeant started, as if 
about to rise, then resumed his position. 
As the echoes died aw av into the silence of 
the evening the Englishman leaned for- 
ward and silently extended his hand. 
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You fancy yourself a king and no worry about it. 


Tonight and Tomorrow 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


Author of ‘The De 


Gregory Morry, a young man in gar- 
ments trim, immaculate, glossy, looked in 
t the window of the drug store, where 
iinty clerks tie up prescriptions with 
olet-colored ribbons. It was half-past 
eight by the drug store clock. He crossed 
the Madison Square side of the avenue. 
The harsh day roar of the city alters its 
ey a semitone at that hour. There is a 
rilliant vista up Broadway, a duskier 
ta up the avenue. On both streets 
ere isa (more or less) self-respecting and 
espected public in a hurry, which seems 
have objects and errands. But here 

d there are examples of another public, 
hich seems to be more at leisure, and to 
ve no objects and errands. It lingers 
curbstones, sits on benches in the 
Square and looks at the flicker of the foun- 
tain, looks at its own feet, looks at nothing 


i particular. 

; Of the public that hurries, some go in 
5 hs, more in cars, still more on foot. The 
j ‘ands of some are important to them, 


| this night will be remembered; the 
inds of others are unimportant, and this 





ectable Mountains,”’ etc. 


night forgotten ; or the errand may be more 
important than its importance is under- 
stood, and so this night may be forgotten; 
or this night may be remembered only by 
a trick of the memory clinging to some 
glutinous triviality. 

So one classifies humanity on Madison 
Square. So one selects by tests and ques- 
tions, asking: Dothey goor linger? If 
they go, by what means do they go? Does 
it make great or little difference to them 
whether they go or not? What will they 
come afterwards to think of it themselves? 
They are classified by the answers to these 
questions. 

Outwardly Gregory was one of those who 
go in the garb of high self-respect and do 
not linger; inwardly he was thinking that it 
made no great difference in the end whether 
he went or not. He believed himself at 
the end of the passage where so far he 
had walked with objects and errands; that 
after tonight and tomorrow he would be of 
those, who find it of more advantage on the 
whole to sit in threadbare garments and 
watch the glinting of the fountain, than tc 
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hurry away importunate to do something. 
Tomorrow, or in a day or two—it made 
no difference which—there would be a 
disclosure on lower Broadway, a little 
anger and talk in business offices, and then 
he would be thrust by and forgotten. 
Possibly, if one had will and toughness of 
fiber, he might live it down and make his 
place again, and he permitted to push and 
scheme on the same terms once more. He 
did not know. The disclosure would 
break down credit and connections, and 
label his name with distrust, and dishonor. 
But Gregory knew he would never make 
his place again. 

He had tested himself, had noticed and 
remembered. It was his nature to see the 
different sides of a pre yblem and his way 
to yield to the nearest pressure with an air 
of determined courage. He could sail 
with fortune boldly, but on coming against 
fortune, he could feel the weakness in him- 
self, as one feels the hands’ refusal to grip 
after a sickness. He foresaw the yielding, 
the slipping. The looks, the avoidance of 
other men, would face him down. A ner- 
vous struggle might be compassed, but 
nothing long and persistent. So recovery 
was not personally possible for him. No 
new object of effort would come forward of 
any interest or strength. It would be sim- 
pler to get into threadbare clothes at once, 
and join the sitters by the fountain, and sit 
there till his beard grew and the balm of the 
sluggard was settled in his soul. A slow 
process of sinking would have distresses. It 
would be pleasanter to plump to the bottom 
at once and be comfortable. He would cut 
the knot tomorrow. Early in the morning 
he would strike out into the country, drift 
away and disappear. He might emerge 
somewhere else. There was something 
interesting in this—this spread of possibil- 
ities. The west, now—a politician, for 
instance. As a politician, you put on a 
determined manner, you sail with the pop- 
ular wind and make epigrams. You are 
quick-witted, fluent, sympathetic. You 
make impressions. It was much that 
kind of thing that Gergory did by habit. 
The habit of making impressions comes 
from finding out that you can make 
good impressions, and that it is pleasant to 
do so. A man is best off following the 
direction of his capabilities. Politicians, 


however, have their records looked up. 

Well, one thing must be done. He must 
escape the condemning faces, banish and 
forget them. Better still, he would go 
without seeing them and have none to for- 
get, for tomorrow the faces would begin 
to condemn. He would take a recuperative 
dip in the submerged world, where people 
drifted according to tides and currents. 
He might emerge elsewhere, perhaps. 
Perhaps this would not be so bad. 

But tonight he walked with one object 
and errand remaining to him. It would 
make no difference in the end whether he 
saw her or not, but his impulse was to go. 
He would tell her nothing. Rather he 
would let the memory of the evening be 
pleasant and warm to carry away with 
him. Her feeling toward him was built 
on an impression which she had of him. 
The foundation would crumble soon 
enough. To be sure the fall might be 
slower if he stayed and tried to fight it out, 
but so much the more anxiety, so much 
bitterer the fall. He would not stay. 

Of course, after the wrench, there would 
be lingering regrets in one’s heart. But 
in this submerged world, of which one saw 
waifs and driftings here and there, sitting 
on benches in the square, watching the 
futile efforts of the fountain to do some- 
thing—these waifs were ill-clothed, aim 
less, and sometimes hungry. They gener- 
ally died, it was said, before middle life. 
But there was little anxiety about them, 
little painful effort. Other men had gone 
that way before. Probably most of them 
never emerged. They grew accustomed 
to it. They fell into the habit of taking 
things easily instead of strenuously. They 
relaxed all the cords. Perhaps they picked 
up the threads of old imaginings, things 
fancied as children. Why, probably it 
would be ugly and barren at first, wearying 
and sad. One would have objections to 
cold and hunger, but still one would live 
along and grow to like the ways of it, find 
compensations, find that one way of trav- 
elling from birth to death is not abso- 
lutely better than another, but generally 
only preferable as one was used to it. ~ 

It seemed to Gregory as if already a cer- 
tain unexpected philosophy rose from 
somewhere within, lulling, quieting his 
nerves. It was a relief to have decided 
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e policeman passed nim, strolling too 


matter, to have definitely surrendered. 


He turned into one of the dim, stately, 


s streets above the Square, and went 
the steps of a corner house with a broad 
wn front. 

‘Is Miss Dane in?” 


Miss Dane was in. The maid left him 
the familiar drawing room. The lux- 


T+ 


s and associations of the place excited 
nerves again. He rose and paced 
tlessly. 

was a mistake, this coming ‘here. A 
moments back to surrender, to aban- 
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don, to disappear, had seemed an accept- 
able idea, in fact the only reasonable one. 
If Barbara now was to make it seem intol 
erable he had much better have avoided 
her. 

Suppose he said to her: ‘‘ Your father 
will tell you presently, that you have been 
mistaken about Gregory Morry, that he 
is more or less of a thief and altogether a 
fool, the kind that does n’t know his own 
mind. And your father will be right.” 
What would she do? She would not be 
easily convinced. She would not believe 
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either him or Mr. Dane. Her impulse 
would be to stand by him. But when she 
came to know that his pose of being a 
strong and rather proud person was only a 
pose, only a social and business asset, she 
would dislike him after the positive man- 
ner of the Danes. He would never be able 
to face her knowledge of him, as he actu- 
ally was. It was even more impossible for 
him than to face that knowledge in other 
men, and see their admiration turn to pity 
and dislike. 

“I’m so glad, Greg! Daddy’s gone out 
of town, and if you tell me not to worry, 
then I won’t.”’ 

“What should you worry about, Bar- 
bara?” he said, turning with a start. 

“About being responsible, and having 
all that stuff here—Oh, I was going to tell 
you. Daddy brought home mother’s 
jewelry from the bank, and his collection 
of opals. Mother used to wear quantities 
of jewelry. He says it’s all frightfully 
valuable. I could n’t wear those things. 
You would n’t like to see me, would you?” 

“Why,no. You’d look as if you did n’t 
appreciate yourself.” Barbara reflected 
and laughed. 

“T’m glad you ’re subtle. You make 
compliments that it takes me days to see 
through.” 

“Tt’s because they ’re realistic. Realism 
is more subtle than romance.”’ 

‘“Well—I sha’n’t understand that for a 
while. Oh! then he sent word this after 
noon that he was n’t coming home. I sup- 
pose he thinks I won’t mind relays of 
burglars, but I shall. They ’re in my 
dressing room, I mean the collection and 
the rest,”—with a nervous laugh. ‘‘I want 
you to tell me not to werry.”’ 

“There’s a policeman just below. I'll 
tell him to watch the house.” 

“T knew you’d say something com- 
fortable.”’ 

“Come to the window. Perhaps you 
can see him from there.” 

He pulled back the curtains and they 
leaned out of the window together. Some- 
thing stirred in the area below. 

Barbara shivered and clung to his arm. 
Gergory bent and peered into the darkness 


below the steps. 
‘¢Vou’d better come out of that,” he said 
conversationally. 


The heap in the darkness below 
straightened up and glided swiftly up the 
area steps. It was a small man with a 
black «loth cap. He slouched away up 
the dusky street without looking back. 

“| hat’s only a tramp, Barbara. We’ve 
spoiled his sleep. He'll try his luck with 
another area.” 

“You ’re so comfortable and strong, 
Greg. Tell the policeman to drive away 
cloth caps.” 

They sat down before the broad window. 
The street was empty, but the noise of 
travel came into it from the avenues. Some 
of the windows of the opposite houses gave 
a dull glow through their curtains. Some 
had their curtains drawn back to the 
warmth of the evening. 

‘““Might n’t he be some one who knew 
about those things, Greg?” she said ner- 
vously. 

‘He might. He might represent a vast 
and vicious organization. If he had an 
impression the house was unprotected 
we ’ve spoiled the impression. I take it 
he is only one of the futile. They fall be- 
cause the wind is too strong for them. 
They sleep under steps if you don’t mind. 
If you do, they get up and driftaway We 
sit in the window of virtue and good luck, 
and disapprove of them.” 

“T don’t think you ’re cynical, Greg, 
hesitating and putting out her hand; “I 
think you ’re only sorry for them.” 

“Only! Well, it doesn’t go very far. 
You think it’s another virtue to decorate 
my window of virtue with. Why not call 
it the window of good luck? A man’s 
luck begins, long before he was born, to 
make virtues or vices for his use.” 

Barbara was silent. Gregory wondered 
why he talked that way. 

Because for some reason it made him 
feel more comfortable? It gave him a 
sense of superiority to his own prospects, of 
being an irresponsible, disinterested critic. 
If fortune, ancient chances and mixed 
causes had made him, sustained him, 
dropped him, then it belonged to them to 
see him through. 

“Tt’s a submerged world. A man would 
like to know something about it.” 

“You never talked so before, about that 
kind of people.” 

He tightened his fingers on the chair and 
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tared across the street at the wide, bright 
ndow of the opposite house. 

‘There were people of that kind in the 
square as I came through. They sat on 
the benches and looked at the fountain.” 

“T should n’t care to know about them, 

ist to know about them, Greg. I should 
nly want to know enough to take them 
ae 

‘Would a deep-sea fish like being taken 
ut of what he’s used to?” 

“Oh; but then, I should n’t like to go 
down into what I was n’t used to, just to 
find out. But I know how it is. You ’re 
o sure and strong and thoughtful, besides 
beinga man. Is it because—because you 

uld like it—if I thought more about 
such things? Mama never did, and daddy 
loes n’t do it, you know. But—we can 

' differently—shall we? Will you show 
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‘Will I put a patch on perfection? No, 
[ won’t.” 
‘I don’t believe you were serious at all!” 
She leaned close, peered into his face, 
| her sudden indignation went off with 
iugh. 
\s they talked and the evening slipped 
iy she seerred trying to draw him 
iy from his fitful mood, draw him by 
tinctive little touches to forget whatever 
was that clouded him—the problem of 
e outcast, the sorrow of the darkened half 
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ss at all.’ 

of the world. He heard her sigh, once or 
twice, wearily. He put his hands to his 
Both face and hands were wet 
nuisane~. ot myself 


’ 


face. 

‘I’m making a 
Babby, but you see—’ 

‘““Ves Iknow. You were serious. And 
soam I. I want to do right, but I don’t 
want to be unhappy now.” 

He wiped his wet hands and face with 
his handkerchief, and spoke slowly. 

“Your father and mother were fond of 
gems and you dislike them?” 

‘I used to hate mother’s jewelry and 
the opals made me afraid. Daddy does n’t 
like them any more. He says I can have 
them.” 

He spoke still more slowly: ‘A collec 
tion of inconstant opals. But Mr. Dane 
is known as a balanced, unchanging man. 
I like to look at gems, too. Opals are 
interesting.” 

“Oh! Don’t you want to see them? 
And mother’s jewelry! If there’s some- 
thing you like, I’ll wear it.” 

They went out through the gas-lit hall 
and up the stairs. The house was quite 
still. 

The opals were in a silken packet, 
twenty or thirty great stones with milky 
shimmerings, glowing and vanishing secre- 
cies. The jewelry was in cases. Mrs. 
Dane had been a handsome woman whose 
gayety had outlasted her good looks. The 
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number and variety of the pieces seemed 
extraordinary. Barbara turned from them 
with an expression of dislike. 

“You would n’t like to wear any of 
them?” 

“ae” 

She seemed to have fallen back among 
the sources of a melancholy of her own, 
after-tastes of a young child’s bitterness. 

“It’s late, Barbara. I must go. You’ll 
want to put these away. I suppose the 
servants are abed. I'll put out the lights 
below.” 

“T suppose so,” she said wearily. 

“Don’t worry.” 

“You ’re very good, Greg. No, I shall 
be asleep. I’m tired. Good night.” 

He went down, closed the windows, 
turned out the lights, and stood still in the 
darkness of the hall. After a few mom- 
ents he made a quick start and went half 
way up the stairs. 

The upper hall glimmered with the 
light from her dressing room door, but she 
was closing the door and presently it was 
dai... 4estood still once more, hesitating 
The dressin,-room door opened again. 
She came down the hall, wearing a trailing 
white wrapper, carrying a candle and a 
shallow basket heaped with the leather 
cases and the silk packet. She turned in at 
the door of a room near the stairway. He 
could see the candle and her hand pushing 
the basket into the back of a bureau 
drawer. She came out and went up the 
hall. The dressing-room door closed and 
the hall was dark. 

He went slowly down in the darkness, 
and into the vestibule, partly shutting the 
vestibule door hehind him; shut the outer 
door behind him so far as to catch on the 
lintel without snapping the latch, went 
down the steps and sauntered slowly up 
the dusky street, up the avenue. He 
stopped to watch the late dinner parties 
going in and out of the hotels, people from 
the theaters returning prosperously home. 
He strolled on, meditating went down the 
next dusky cross street to the parallel 
avenue and back toward the corner house 
of the Danes. The policeman passed him 
strolling too, glancing leisurely about. All 
the windows in the house of the Danes 
were dark. Gregory went under the pil- 
lared arcade of Madison Square Garden 





to the square. He sat down on one of the 
benches, and fell to smoking, meditating, 
looking at the fountain. Three benches 
away a small man in a black cloth cap sat 
sideways, asleep with his head on his arm. 
The fountain leaped, glittered, and made 
a pleasant splash and murmur. Gregory) 
finished his cigar, looked at the stars, the 
trees, the sleeping man. He thought if the 
man with the cloth cap were awake, he 
would like to talk with him. Finally h« 
smiled at himself, then rose and strolled 
slowly back to the Dane house, went up the 
steps and into the silent, unconscious 
house, noiselessly into the drawing-room 
and opened the window a few inches, noise 
lessly up the carpeted stairs feeling the 
wall, along the upper hall where he could 
not hear his own tread on the thick pile, 
to the first door. The floor of this room 
was covered with something harder 
matting, perhaps—on which his feet mad« 
little noises. The bureau was near th 
door. The drawer of it slid open with a 
tiny scream. He took the flat basket in 
his hand, and listened, and heard nothing 
Then a clock in the hall below struck th« 
hour, a long hour of many throbs, a per 
sistent, repetitious, intolerant hour. Bells 
out in the city caught up the suggestion, 
argued and quarreled over the hour, in 
sisted on it, complained about it, wearied 
of it, dropped out of it one by one, let it 
dwindle and die. 

When there is noise in the air it is good 
for the noiseless to be about their objects 
and errands. But Gregory, on the con- 
trary, now stood staring blankly at the 
door to the hall, at the carpet in the hall 
before the door, where a faint light glim 
mered; wavered to and fro over its gloss 

He heard at last the sibilant sound of a 
light garment trailed on the carpet, but 
heard no steps. He put down the basket 
and leaned against the bureau. 

The thing had failed. Probably she 
would scream and run, or faint. It would 
be overina moment. Ina moment or two 
he would be out in the dusky street, and 
shut all doors and memories behind him. 

She only stood still in the doorway, lift- 
ing the candle. , 

‘Greg !—Why did you come back?” 

He wondered if a swift excuse would do. 
He might say that he had seen the man 
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DRAWN BY GUSTAVUS C. WIDNEY 


He dropped his eyes and walked to the door 


vith the cloth cap in the street below and 


id found the window open, had come in 
examine. It would be reasonable, but 
t impressive. 

No! If he must go now and look for 
is submerging, he would suit himself in 
is manner of going. He took the basket, 
eld it out for her to see and put it down 
gain. 

“TI came for these things. You were 
€ reason.” 

She drew nearer, and her voice was cold 
nd thin. 


“T don’t understand.” 

“Nor I.” 

“What kind of a—a thing are you?” 

“T can tell you that to some extent. 
Let me take the candle. Sit down here.” 

He told the story of his business failure 
boldly, emphasizing the grosser facts. It 
would be called a deliberate scheme, a 
piece of neat thieving. The adjectives 
might be criticized. They were hardly 
accurate. Barbara might infer from his 
present position, this naive performance, 
whether deliberation were in the char- 








acter of his scheming. She might infer 
many things, most things, from his present 
position. 

“T came tonight expecting to take a 
leave of you. You would think it much 
as usual, and I would know it was forever. 
But tonight I found myself craving for you. 
If I had said: ‘ You don’t like this jewelry, 
for you used to think your mother cared 
more for it than for you. You don’t like 
opals. Then givethemtome. The price 
of them will cover my tracks; I'll look 
decent again;’ you would have answered, 
‘Take them.’ But if I had taken them, 
what then?” 

Barbara stared at him dumbly. 

“You are proud, but I am not. You 
would have given them, and kept yourself. 
But they were nothing to me then. Per- 
haps you would have been proud enough 
to ask no questions, but you could n’t have 
helped your suspicions. Of course, I 
might have invented something and satis- 
fied you. I came pretty near trying.” 

She motioned toward the shallow basket. 

“Take them.” 

“What then?” 

She stared at him blankly and said 
nothing. 

““A year from now I shall call myself a 
fool for not taking your offer. Tonight 
my window of virtue has absurd decora 
tions. If you had n’t caught me I should 
have got away with them by this time, and 
the police would have looked for a man 
with a cloth cap. You see, I have no vir 
tue that will work without someone look- 
ing on. I won’t accept now what I was 
going to steal, that’s because you ’re look- 
ing on, all my fine impulses are impulses 
to be decorated.” 

She still stared at him blankly. He 
dropped his eyes and walked to the door. 

“T had a fool fancy,” he said from the 
doorway without turning toward her. “It 
occurred to me that if I could show you 
every corner of me, and if you searched 
enough, you might find something of some 
worth that I could n’t find. But it is n’t 
there, you know. Good night.” 

Barbara sat gazing at the shallow bas- 
ket with the guttering candle beside it. 

The street door below closed with a 
faint thud and snap. She sprang up, ran 
into the hall and called “Greg!” The 
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frightened faces of two maid-servants 
looked over the banisters on the floor 
above. She clung to the rail a moment, 
started again and ran down the stairs, tore 
open the two doors, and looked up and 
down the street. No one was in sight ex- 
cept the leisurely policeman, who saw the 
white figure in the doorway and moved 
toward it. She drew back and closed the 
doors. She climbed the stairs a few steps 
and fell forward, moaning “ Greg! Greg!” 
The maids whispered to each other and 
called her. She rose and went up without 
answering, aching and tired. 


Gregory went through the arcade of the 
Madison Square Garden and into the 
square. He sat down on the bench by the 
still sleeping man in the black cloth cap, 
who woke and rubbed his eyes. 

“Want to take the road tomorrow?” 
asked Gregory conversationally. 

“Hey?” 

“With me, you know. I’m tired of all 
this,” waving his hand about. “Want to?” 

‘Why sure.” 

He was a pale, thin-faced man, with 
light eyelashes and a withered mouth. 

“Tt is n’t so bad, now, is it?”? Gregory 
wenton. ‘You goon footing along in the 
country—flowers and fields and all that. 
You lie on your back, and look at the 
clouds. You fancy yourself a king or cap- 
tain of a war, and no worry about it. You 
hear the birds in the early morning. You 
talk, or sleep, when you like. You don’t 
care. You make a guess at the next 
meal.” 

The man took off his cap and rubbed 
his thin hair. 

“That’s a bluff. I make a guess you 
want to clear out for reasons.” 

“Right,” said Gregory. ‘“‘They ’re my 
reasons.” 

“Why, sure. They ’re yours. Sure, I'll 
go with you.” 

“T’ll come back in a couple of hours. 
Then we'll feed and start.” 

He went along the curving path to the 
sidewalk and turned up the avenue. The 
man gazed after him a while with blink- 
ing eyelids. Then he pulled his cap low, 
lay back, and looked at the fountain, 
looked at his own feet, and then looked at 
nothing in particular. 
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Among the Inattoas themselves, and the 
few whites of the reservation, Copper Sky 
stood in fair esteem, but with the American 

d Spanish elements of Alamos, the 
valley’s only town, and in the regard of the 
ittlemen of the region, there lurked a 
istinct prejudice. Within the memory of 

ersons living in that quarter of Arizona, 

e red men had indulged in several unfor- 
cettable spasms of scarlet spite, acid of 

hich lingered in people’s minds, unfavor- 

bly coloring their estimate of Indians 
everally and en masse. Though Copper 
Sky was the son of a chief, the fact re- 
n ained that his blood was of a strain that 
had lent itse f to one-time dangerous lead- 
ership, therefore his ambitions were 
scorned by the whites rather than encour- 
ved. In behavior he bore himself for the 
st part with dignity, especially when 
contact with the whites. The latter 
xtended him scant consideration, for 

s not an Indian an Indian? Besides, 

d Loping Wolf, his savage father, was 

ww but a chained wolf, reticent, sullen, 
helpless, and fed like a beggar by the 
race that dominated the soil of his 

ribe, hence but little honor seemed due 
the son, and little was given. The saving 
thing was that Copper Sky, seeing this 
ery clearly, did not turn sulky and bitter. 

Doubtless Copper Sky did not wholly 

ymprehend the ruthless upward heave of 
evolutionary growth, driving white men, 

lack men and red men alike across bloody 
ices and up toilful slopes to higher 
els, but he did clearly apprehend that 

honor and emptiness lay in the life of a 

eople proscribed, penned in, and feeding 
rom the hand that had conquered them. 
Now and again a barbarian, a link at the 
rward end of a long and strong chain of 
redity, perceives the lift in the path and 
ngs to spring across to the height on 
ich strives a brainier and mightier 
pe. Copper Sky was one of these. 
} ) He found this prompting stimulated 
i hen he had learned to read and had gone 
time to the reservation school. 
Books told him the astonishing story of the 
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white man’s progress and triumphs. The 
chronicle to his mind blazed with marvels. 
He himself was heir to a chieftainship, 
but, measured by that which he read, his 
inheritance was unspeakably paltry, a 
leadership of straw. How meagre in 
numbers were his people! A couple of 
thousand slipshod beggars, the frayed tail 
of a procession that once had been impos- 
ing, perhaps; now dwindling into shadow. 
Could this lazy remnant of a worn-out 
race be renewed in the strong stream of 
men which, it was said, must erelong flood 
across the mountains and ramp in the 
valleys? Loping Wolf and old Spotted 
Flower, Copper Sky’s mother, tossed his 
queries back to him in disdain. 

‘‘Have we brought into the world an 
ingrate or a fool?” they asked in effect. 
‘“*Wed an Indian maiden; there are many 
and fair ones; eat the bitter bread that 
the white-man’s God decrees to send; 
eat and die, making no sign of pain; be an 
Indian; do not work. Let it end so.” 


But Copper Sky said, “Hatred is 
poison, hurting the hater most. Two 
things are great, mind and action. Lovea~ 


for one woman is sweet; love of many men’s 
is sweeter. I have read it.” 

Many questions touching his people 
were not at first whole and cogent queries, 
but rather stray suggestions that slipped 
in misty tricklings through his reveries. 
But when time and certain influences had 
placed him in the school for Indians at 
Carlisle, the tricklings became big and 
restless interrogations. The realm of 
humidity, the vast reaches of green fields 
and forests and teeming cities, through 
which the train carried him on his way 
eastward to the school, filled him with 
amazement. Extraordinary as it seemed, 
rain-water was the foundation of greatness 
and riches and power. In the brain of 
the Indian boy blossomed a beautiful 
and goodly dream. 

Among the three thousand volumes in 
the library of the school Copper Sky 
found an illuminating book, a work on 
irrigation, the exposition of a process that 
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might make the parched regions that he 
knew so well flower with beauty and with 
wealth. Throughout his five years of 
work and study at Carlisle the vision that 
rose before him in his first hour with that 
book never left him. He learned that, 
back in days that are now dim history, 
irrigation of the soil had been the salva- 
tion of the dry places, that in the United 
States this aid to nature’s work antedated 
all written records, that down in the valley 
of the Salt River, in his own Arizona, 
and off through New Mexico, and along 
the Virgin River, in Nevada, lay the ruins 
of acqueducts that once spilled life and 
greenery over thirsty wastes. His ethnol- 
ogy told him that back as far as the eighth 
or ninth century the Salt River Valley 
swarmed with people who lived upon the 
fruits of irrigation and were wise in the 
business of constructing dams and canals. 
It all seemed very wonderful. 

Perhaps he himself had descended from 
some ancestor who became chief, not 
because of prowess in war, but only that 
he had been resourceful in bringing water, 
and with it flowers and fruits, to places 
that once were fields of sand and cactus 
and thorns. The conjecture gripped and 
thrilled him. When he returned to the 
great southwest he would try to take with 
him knowledge for this thing. Perhaps 
the windmills of the cattle ranches and 
the reservation, and the thin ditches along 
the Tortila, might be made to give way 
to a great watering system, and the whole 
land bourgeon with grain and orchards! 
He would be a helper in that grand crea- 

ion, maybe a chief among the workers! 
Would not his people, seeing the glory of 
‘he land, be regenerated with a fresh fire 
f life? Oh, splendid, stimulating vision! 

As best he could, through books for the 
most part, but sometimes by observation, 
he studied the rending power of explosives, 
the resisting strength of stone and woods, 
the qualities of cements, the weight and 
strain of water, and the work of machines 
that digged with the strength of a thousand 
human hands. He lived his life in prep- 
aration for the day of trial. 

The years went at last, and one day, 
when he was twenty-four, the tall son of 
the senile Loping Wolf returned to his 
people. It was the old, massive, myste- 


rious land, but there were new and amazing 
things in it. The white man, en force, 
was there. The stage drew in towards 
the Tortila from eastward of Thunder 
Mountain, and as they neared the valley 
the young Indian’s nostrils widened and 
his dark eyes glowed. The air was of 
diamond purity and deliciously respirable, 
the earth had a rare, dry sweetness of 
scent ineffably delicate. Looking from 
his seat beside the driver, Copper Sky 
felt his heart leap when they entered the 
old familiar valley. Ten miles below 
them lay Alamos, and below that the 
agency buildings and the scattered tepees 
and little houses of his people. There 
were more houses both at Alamos and upon 
the plain than at the time of his depart- 
ure, but up at the head of the Valley meta- 
morphosis was in process; there, a couple 
of miles below the mouth of Tortila Gorge 
a new town was building, and all about 
that region houses were being erected 
and the soil cleared of cactus, pear and 
sagebrush. Copper Sky gazed wonder- 
ingly. 

“The town—the people—what do they 
do?” he asked excitedly. 

“Trrigation scheme,” grunted the driver. 

Copper Sky’s strong face rushed full 
of sudden light. ‘‘The dam—it is then 
in the gorge?” he cried. 

“Nigh the mouth. It’s part done, an’ 
they ’re beginnin’ t’ cut the canals,” 
vouchsafed the driver with indifference, 
and cracked his whip over the backs of 
the dusty horses. 

Copper Sky laid a restraining hand on 
hisarm. ‘Stop! Right here I will go— 
I will see!” he said, his voice vibrant 
with joy. 

The driver pulled up. ‘What’s the 
matter—what’s hurtin’ ye?” he growled. 

The young Indian picked up a traveling 
bag from between his feet and jumped to 
the ground. ‘‘Leave Copper Sky’s trunk 
at the agency. I go to see the dam,” he 
said. 

“‘Wait—we turn off down here a couple 
of miles and go up by Vernal, the new 
town. You kin go up t’ the gorge from 
there by wagon road,” protested the 
driver. 

“Leave Copper Sky’s trunk at the 
agency,” was all the young red man 
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wered, and swung away northwest, 
er looking back. All the length of 
worked with muscles that had left a 
rd of their strength in the athletics 
irlisle. His bronze face lifted eagerly, 
feet struck swiftly through the rattling 
juite grass; by times he ran. At the 
of an hour he had traversed twelve 


es and was at the mouth of Tortila 


ree 


lhe chief—the superintendent—where 
e?” he asked of some men who were 
ring the wagon road. 
Up at the dam; ask for Hotchkiss,” 
ied the gang-boss. 
ypper Sky bowed gravely and pushed 
way into the canyon. Half way up 
steep slope on the right hand, and over 
the still steeper slope of the left, men 


re cutting and blasting canals that 
io 

rye and down upon the broad sheets of 
nd to the southward. 


lead the waters out of the 


A half mile up 
canyon, where the walls straightened 
the mighty groove narrowed, Copper 
came to the dam. As a man-made 


truction of a river’s natural flow, it 


ked 


astonishingly effective. The 
ng red man stopped stock still and 
1in admiring wonder. Three hun- 
| feet in length the thick, sturdy struc- 
held its curved breast upstream, 
iter flanks set solidly into the canyon’s 
ribs on either hand. At present 
seventy feet high, it would stand 
hundred and ten when completed. 
ips a hundred thousand tons of 
would ultimately push against it. 
oked that it might stand unshaken 
| an ocean’s maddest plunges. Yet, 
could tell? It needed to be strong 
1, for the Tortila drained a vast 
t of sparsely timbered mountains, 
by times water came down the canyon 
wering bulk and passion. Besides, 
was the Little Thunder. 
the young Indian, looking at the 
sing structure, the white man seemed 
| very great. Upon the dam and 
tit many men were toiling. Derrick 
were swinging blocks of stone to 
} of the growing wall, steam hoists 
vhirling huge tubs of cement from 
mixing beds to the upper tiers, the 
n muttered with the crunch of stone- 
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chisels and the clacking of hammers, the 
region shook and roared now and again 
with the rending burst of giant-powder. 
Copper Sky fetched a deep breath of satis- 
faction. He had stood in this canyon 
years before, when the place was hushed 
and solemn and lifeless. Behold the trans- 
forming force of the white man’s hand and 
brain! He was touched with awe, almost 
with reverence. 

He climbed up a steep path to the right 
and out upon the dam. As he walked 
along the huge curve of stone, men looked 
up and eyed him curiously. Though clad 
as a white man, his quick, soft, lithe step, 
his erect body, his blue-black hair and 
high-cheek bones and strong nose, pro- 
claimed him an Indian. 

‘“Ain’t that old Wolf’s boy—the young 
chief?” queried a stone cutter. 

“Looks like he might be. I heard 
down t’ Vernal that he was expected back 
soon. Say, whoever he is, he’s the real 
cactus, ain’t he? Walks like a king. 
*Spose he’ll amount to anything?” ‘The 
man who thus replied looked after the 
young red man with a glint of admiration 
in his eyes. 

‘“‘An educated buck? Nah, he’ll marry 
an’ eat government rations an’ play pitch 
on a horse-blanket like the balance of em,” 
asserted the first speaker  scornfully. 
“Tt ’s as nat’ral for ’em t’ lay round in the 
sun an’ do nothin’ as ’tis for lizards. I 
hear it whispered that the contractors are 
aimin’ t’ put Indians’t work on the ditches. 
If they do Burns says there’s goin’ t’ be 
music in the air.” The speaker laid 
down his mallet and pushed a pinch of 
tobacco inside his cheek. 

“* ‘Course we can ’t work ’longside them 
sort of cattle,” said a third man. ‘They 
’re not organized, an’ who in thunder is 
low enough t’ want t’ organize Indians! 
Let ’em keep out; there’s plenty of white 
men, if the bosses ain’t too stingy to bring 
‘em in here.” 

“Exactly, exactly,’ 
verdict. 

Copper Sky found Hotchkiss, engineer 
and superintendent, in a little shanty at 
the western end of the dam. He told the 
official who he was and whence he came. 
He wished to work. The white man was 
curious. Here was the son of an Indian 
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chief inviting toil! The thing had unique 
and special interest. 

“JT hardly know,” Hotchkiss _ said. 
“What would you be willing to do?” 

“You shall say Copper Sky looked 
at him steadily 

Hotchkiss ran his eye emptily over some 


blue prints on a table beside him. ‘Per 
haps we can use you,” he said. “I wish 
you would go down and see Hurley, 
one of the contractor Preston, his 
partner, is in Chicago, but you will find 
Hurley at the company’s office, down in 
Vernal. I think he would like to talk 


with you.” 

Copper Skv went out 
to the door and the Indiar 
looked down the ore “The water 
will it go so far as our land, as the reserva 
tion?” he asked. 

“Ves,” said Hotchkiss, ‘‘the 
canal will supply the reservation. The 
owners of the system, some Chicago men, 
have a contract with the government for 
that part. Makes the enterprise pretty 
sure of success, you set Your people, 
if they have the nerve to work, may pre- 
sently have homes and farms and be all 
right.” 

Copper Sky’s face flushed with pleasure. 
‘*Sometime Indian was taught foolishness, 
was made ashamed to work, but work is 
good; it brings happy hearts. I show my 
people how good it is to work, how shame 
is only for beggars and the weak. I will 
come; I will work; they shall see that work 
is good.” 

With a laugh of genuine pleasure Hotch 
kiss stepped out and shook the red man’s 
hand heartily. 

An hour later John Hurley, contractor, 
looked up from his desk and found a pair 
of dark, sober eyes resting upon him. 
“T am Copper Skv, son of Loping Wolf,” 


Hotchkiss came 


paused and 


western 


said a quiet voice. 

“Oh, yes, Hotchkiss was telling me over 
the ’phone.” The contractor was a deep- 
chested, vital looking man, with close- 
cropped gray hair and a particularly firm 
chin. He motioned toa chair but Copper 
Sky remained standing. 

“You want to get on the job, I under- 
stand,” said Hurley 

“Te” 

‘“‘What do you want to do?’ 


“You shall say. It is not all fr my- 
self that I would work but to show my 
people that it is good, to show them how.” 

Hurley chuckled in his thick neck de- 
lightedly. ‘‘ Most fellows returning from 
school do just the opposite, seem to want 
particularly to show folks how not to 
work,” The red man’s grave 
face did not change. 

“Have you ever handled a pick or 
shovel?” asked Hurley. 

“IT have not; I can.’ 

‘Ever done any blasting?” 

“No; I can.” 

‘Strong and able for anything, eh?” 

Copper Sky looked down upon the 
contractor’s desk. An iron horseshoe, 
used as a paperweight, lay there. He 
picked it up and with a single grip of his 
right hand shut the points together. He 
laid it back in its place gravely. 

An oath of astonishment, mingling with 
laughter, rumbled up from Hurley’s neck. 
“If your mental grip is anything like the 
grip of your fist you ought to be valuable,” 
he said. Copper Sky said nothing. Hur- 
ley settled back in his chair and looked at 
him. 

“Have you any influence with your 
people on the reservation?” he asked. 

‘‘Loping Wolf still lives; he is chief,” 
said Copper Sky. 

“But you are educated. They might 
listen to you. If we should want a lot of 
them on the canal work would you influ 
ence them to come?” 

“Copper Sky wishes that his people 
might work, might be as white men. The 
white man is very great.” 

Hurley shook his big head deprecatingl 
and laughed again. 

‘May be not so great as you think,” he 
said. ‘Great after money, I'll admit 
But it’s all right. Ill tell Hotchkiss to 
put you on the job. I’ Il tell him to put you 
at the blasting, probably on Gordon’s 
squad. You want to be careful; men are 
frequently killed at that, you know.” 

Copper Sky looked at him unmoved, 
as if the last pregnant words had not been 
spoken. ‘“‘My people—when shall it be 
best that they come?” he asked. 

“T don ’t know exactly, there may be 
objections by the other men; I’ll let you 
know when I decide.” 


he said. 
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chief inviting toil! The thing had unique 
and special interest 

‘I hardly know,” Hotchki said. 
“What would you be willing to do?” 

“You shall say.’’ Copper Sky looked 
at him steadily 

Hotchkiss ran h eve emptily over some 
blue prints on a table be him. ‘‘ Per 


haps we can use you,” he said. “I wish 


you would go dow d see Hurley, 
one of the contractor Pre ston, his 
partner, is in Chicago, but yu will find 
Hurley at the company’s office, down in 
Vernal. I think he would like to talk 


with you.” 

Copper Sky went out. Hotchkiss came 
to the door and the Indian paused and 
looked down the rere ‘The water 
will it go so far as our land, as the reserva 
tion?” he asked. 

“Ves,” said Hotchkiss, ‘‘the western 
canal will supply the reservation. The 
owners of the system, some Chicago men, 
have a contract with the government for 
that part. Makes the enterprise pretty 
sure of Success, you see. Your people, 
if they have the nerve to work, may pre 
sently have homes and farms and be all 
right.” 

Copper Sky’s face flushed with pleasure. 
‘Sometime Indian was taught foolishness, 
was made ashamed to work, but work is 
good; it brings happy hearts. I show my 
people how good it is to work, how shame 
is only for beggars and the weak. I will 
come; I will work; they shall see that work 
is good.” 

With a laugh of genuine pleasure Hotch 
kiss stepped out and shook the red man’s 
hand heartily. 

An hour later John Hurley, contractor, 
looked up from his desk and found a pair 
of dark, sober eyes resting upon him. 
“T am Copper Sky, son of Loping Wolf,” 
said a quiet voice. 

“Oh, yes, Hotchkiss was telling me over 
the *phone. ” ‘The contractor was a deep- 
chested, vital looking man, with close- 
cropped gray hair and a particularly firm 
chin. He motioned to a chair but Copper 
Sky remained standing 

“You want to get on the job, I under- 
stand,” said Hurley 

sis a 

“What do you want to do?”’ 


“You shall say. It is not all fr my- 
self that I would work but to show my 
people that it is good, to show them how.” 

Hurley chuckled in his thick neck de- 
lightedly. ‘‘ Most fellows returning from 
school do just the opposite, seem to want 
particularly to show folks how not to 
work,” he said. The red man’s grave 
face did not « hange. 

“Have you ever handled a pick or 
shovel?” asked Hurley. 

“T have not; I can.” 

‘Ever done any blasting?” 

“No; I can.” 

“Strong and able for anything, eh? 

Copper Sky looked down upon the 
contractor’s desk. An iron horseshoe, 
used as a paperweight, lay there. He 
picked it up and with a single grip of his 
right hand shut the points together. He 
laid it back in its place gravely. 

An oath of astonishment, mingling with 
laughter, rumbled up from Hurley’s neck. 
“If your mental grip is anything like the 
grip of your fist you ought to be valuable,” 
he said. Copper Sky said nothing. Hur- 
ley settled back in his chair and looked at 
him. 

“Have you any influence with your 
people on the reservation?” he asked. 

‘“Loping Wolf still lives; he is chief,” 
said Copper Sky. 

“But you are educated. They might 
listen to you. If we should want a lot of 
them on the canal work would you influ 
ence them to come?” 

“Copper Sky wishes that his people 
might work, might be as white men. The 
white man is very great.” 

Hurley shook his big head deprecatingly 
and laughed again. 

‘May be not so great as you think,” he 
said. “‘Great after money, I'll admit. 
But it’s all right. Ill tell Hotchkiss to 
put you on the job. I’ ll tell him to put vou 
at the blasting, probably on Gordon’s 
squad. You want to be careful; men are 
frequently killed at that, you know.” 

Copper Sky looked at him unmoved, 
as if the last pregnant words had not been 
spoken. ‘‘My people—when shall it be 
best that they come?” he asked. 

“T don ’t know exactly, there may be 
objections by the other men; I’ll let you 
know when I decide. ” 
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chief inviting toil! 
and special interest 
‘TI hardly know 
“What would you be willing to do? 
““VYou shall say.”’ Copper Sky looked 
at him steadily 
Hotchkiss ran his eve emptily over some 


Hotchkiss said. 


blue prints on a table beside him. ‘ Per 
haps we can use you,” he said. “IT wish 
you would go down and see Hurley, 
r 4 tor Preston, his 


one of the contra 
partner, is in Chi but you will find 
Hurley at the company’s office, down in 
Vernal. I think he would like to talk 
with you.” 

Copper 5S! ' went out Hotchkiss came 
to the door and 1] 
looked down the gore ‘The water 
will it go so far as our land 
tion?” he asked. 

“Ves,” said Hotchkiss, “the western 
canal will supply the reservation. The 
owners of the system, some Chicago men, 
have a contract with the government for 
that part. Makes the enterprise pretty 
sure of success, you see Your people, 
if they have the nerve to work, may pre 
sently have homes and farms and be all 
right.” 

Copper Sky’s face flushed with pleasure. 
‘‘Sometime Indian was taught foolishness, 
was made ashamed to work, but work is 
good; it brings happy hearts. I show my 
people how good it is to work, how shame 
is only for beggars and the weak. I will 
come; I will work; they shall see that work 
is good.” 

With a laugh of genuine pleasure Hotch 
kiss stepped out and shook the red man’s 
hand heartily. 

An hour later John Hurley, contractor, 
looked up from his desk and found a pair 
of dark, sober eyes resting upon him. 
“T am Copper Sky, son of Loping Wolf,” 
said a quiet voice. 

“Oh, ves, Hotchkiss was telling me over 
the phone.” The contractor was a deep- 
chested, vital looking man, with close- 
cropped gray hair and a particularly firm 
chin. He motioned to a chair but Copper 
Sky remained standing 

“You want to get on the job, I under- 
stand,” said Hurley 

wa 

“What do you want to do?”’ 
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“You shall say. It is not all f-r my- 
self that I would work but to show my 
people that it is good, to show them how.” 

Hurley chuckled in his thick neck de- 
lightedly. ‘‘ Most fellows returning from 
school do just the opposite, seem to want 
particularly to show folks how not to 
work,” he said. The red man’s grave 
face did not change. 

“Have you ever handled a pick or 
shovel?” asked Hurley. 

“T have not; I can.” 

‘Ever done any blasting?” 

“ho: F can.” 

“Strong and able for anything, eh?” 

Copper Sky looked down upon the 
contractor’s desk. An iron horseshoe, 
used as a paperweight, lay there. He 
picked it up and with a single grip of his 
right hand shut the points together. He 
laid it back in its place gravely. 

An oath of astonishment, mingling with 
laughter, rumbled up from Hurley’s neck. 
“If your mental grip is anything like the 
grip of your fist you ought to be valuable,” 
he said. Copper Sky said nothing. Hur- 
ley settled back in his chair and looked at 
him. 

“Have you any influence with your 
people on the reservation?” he asked. 

‘**Loping Wolf still lives; he is chief,” 
said Copper Sky. 

“But you are educated. They might 
listen to you. If we should want a lot of 
them on the canal work would you influ 
ence them to come?” 

“Copper Sky wishes that his people 
might work, might be as white men. The 
white man is very great.” 

Hurley shook his big head deprecatingly 
and laughed again. 

‘* May be not so great as you think,’ 
said. ‘‘Great after money, I'll admit 
But it’s all right. I'll tell Hotchkiss to 
put you on the job. I’ ll tell him to put vou 
at the blasting, probably on Gordon’s 
squad. You want to be careful; men ar 
frequently killed at that, you know.” 

Copper Sky looked at him unmoved, 
as if the last pregnant words had not been 
spoken. ‘‘My people—when shall it be 
best that they come?” he asked. 

“T don ’t know exactly, there may be 
objections by the other men; I’ll let you 
know when I decide.” 
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Copper Sky bowed soberly and went 
out. He had a day that was not very 
agreeable with his father and mother, 
then he came back to the “project” and 
went to work. That wasin late October. 
There was need that the work should move 
with haste, the winter rains must if pos 
sible be impounded. Miles and miles of 
canals and ditches must be completed 
by the following summer. Laborers were 
not plentiful, the ‘‘ project” being far from 
the populous centers. Preston tried re 
cruiting men in Kansas City and St. 
Louis, but with little success. In late 
November Hurley sent for Copper Sky. 
The next day they went to the reservation. 
Copper Sky made his word good; he spoke 
to his red brethren. Strander, the Indian 
agent, and Hurley had a hand in bringing 
them together. Loping Wolf grunted 
disdainfully when told of the purpose of 
the gathering, and went into his fepee and 
drew his blanket about his palsied form 


and smoked. He felt chil] and old. 


“The snake slips out of its skin and is 
new,” he muttered. ‘The old eagle dies, 
his young take wing. It is so.” 

When the men of the tribe were gathered 
near the agency building, grouped in a 
mass about the high white pole that bore 
the stars and strips at its top, Copper Sky 


addressed them. He spoke with the fervor 
of an Indian whose heart burns. By 


times his language was that of the Inattoas, 
again it was English. He told them that 
to sit upon a horse and ride after buffalo 
was a brave thing but there were no more 
buffalo; to prance and pose in war-dances 
was mockery, since war by his people was 
now impossible; to chant or speak in pow 
wows that effected no end save to quicken 
the physical pulses, was but as a child’s 
play. He adjured them to quit the child- 
plane for the man-plane, to put idleness 
behind them, to make an end of mimicry. 

“Work is good medicine,” he said, 
“Tt gives the life bigness, it makes the arms 
and the head strong. The white man is 
great because he builds. He makes his 
dreams to come true. The idle they rot, 
they are as weeds. The mind, it is much. 
It says if we shall live, if we shall die; it 
grows with use like the muscles, it makes 
greatness; without it we become shadow- 
men; we end; we are nothing. We go to 


work on the canals, on the ditches, that we 
may have water and cattle and green fields, 
that we may see, may know, may be 
strong and rich. I go and work, but it is 
not for Copper Sky. It is for my people, 
that they see and learn, that they go the 
way of white men and not be shadows. 
Copper Sky dreams of that while he works, 
while he sleeps. He not laugh, not 
drink fire-water, because of his dream, he 
hopes that his people shall see that he is 
not afraid of work, of powder, of death, 
so they think and dream and be proud, 
too, and want to help bring the water and 
the houses and the fields. ” 

In this strain he spoke for some time, 
extolling the conquests of activity, con- 
demning war and idleness, adjuring them 
to cease being playthings of the wind and 
to stand up and be men. It was all put 
very simply yet with theatric fire and 
passion. Three hundred male Inattoas 
signed an agreement that afternoon to 
take to the pick and shovel and help in 
making the staked lines materialize as 
ditches. 

But Copper Sky had not reckoned with 
all the obstructions; was not yet conscious 
that Labor itself was a kingdom the master 
ship of which was in dispute. Hurley and 
Hotchkiss had distinct misgivings lest 
the white men engaged on the Tortila 
Project should balk with the introduction 
of Indian labor, a despised element. 
Copper Sky, aflame with love of his people, 
had not conceived that the right to work 
could be denied them. Burns, master of 
the stone masons, Hackworth, forernan of 
the cement mixers, and Gordon, boss of 
the blasters, easily conceived it possible. 
Unitedly they sat upon the innovation. 
When the camps were being made and the 
Indians going into the ditches the remaind- 
er of the great Tortila Project suddenly 
fell lifeless. Hurley and Hotchkiss, realiz- 
ing their fears, were furious. Telegrams 
were sent to Preston and to-ggents at 
Phoenix and Prescott, urging the forward- 
ing of workmen, but the responses received 
were discouraging. ‘Lhings were at a 
standstill. 

Copper Sky climbed the height east of 
the dam and sat among the rocks, looking 
down upon the once free realm of the 
Inattoas. How they were fallen, how 


























despised! His face was like the rocks 
about him. The mountains had dignity, 
the stones were strong, the soil was kind, 
the sun was a fountain of crystal sweet- 
ness, but men—were they but bands of 
ants fighting? Even the white man, might 
he not be of larger heart? Why this insect 
spite? What could be done to make the 
conquerors think the conquered worthy? 
Must they abase themselves? Must they 
turn again to the torch and scalping- 
knife? Faugh! time had proved these to 
be as snakes that bit the hands that wielded 
them! Evil begat evil, good begat good. 
The books of the white man said so. Why 
did not the white man live up to his books? 
Copper Sky was buffeted by many waves. 
Toward night he went down in the gorge; 
he would plead with the white men. Out 
on the dam he met Burns. To his appeal 
Burns said: 

“You are at the bottom of the trouble; 
the thing for you t’ do is t’ take yourself 
an’ your cattle off the job.” 

Copper Sky’s splendid body straight- 
ened, his dusky eyes flamed. For an 
instant he looked at Burns, then suddenly 
seemed to flash, as a coiled spring leaps 
when it is loosened, and the white man was 
throttled and hanging over the rim of the 
dam, looking down at the blocks of stone, 
eighty feet below. For a few moments, 
quivering to kill, the young Indian held 
him there; then with a grunt of disgust he 
jerked the man back and stood him upon 
his feet and walked away. Hot with 
shame, Burns said nothing. 

The measuring scale showed a depth of 
sixty feet of water above the dam when this 
occurred. Rains had fallen in the moun- 
tains in October and November, and the 
undersluices had been closed that the 
precious fluid might be saved. Slowly the 
little river, which through half the year 
was not much more than a rivulet, had 
backed and deepened and widened until 
its swollen body covered the canyon’s 
bottom through four miles northward. 
When the water should rise to one hundred 
feet at the dam’s face, the designers pur- 
posed that two waste-weirs, one near each 
wing of the structure, should relieve the 
pressure by discharging water down great, 
sloping counterforts of masonry that 
served to brace the structure. Four 
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undersluices, at the center of the dam and 
piercing its foundation, would serve, when 
opened, to relieve flood-pressure at any 


time. The iron gates of these sluices 
each weighed several tons, being opened 
and closed by capstan-screws from above. 
The threads of these huge screws were 
threads upon which imponderable as well 
as ponderable matters hung. 

Affairs with the Tortila Project dragged 
on in bitterness for a week, then again it 
began to rain. Hurley had gone to 
Phoenix. Rumor had it he had sworn 
that, not only should the Indians work, 
but he would bring in fresh masons and 
blasters and mixers. When asked about 
this by the leaders of the white workers, 
Hotchkiss gruffly told them to wait and 
they would see. That night some one, 
using a sledge-hammer, battered the 
threads of all the capstan-screws so that 
the gates of the undersluices could not 
Leraised. Next day, as destiny sometimes 
wills with foolish men, came a cloudburst 
on the steep sheds of Thunder Mountain. 
Then, indeed, was there trouble on the 
Tortila. 

Seven miles above the dam the Little 
Thunder, draining the western slopes 
of the great mountain, entered the Tortila. 
The Little Thunder had a narrow and 
ragged outlet, a mouth, some sixty feet 
in width, cut through towering layers of 
stone by the fluid-chisels of the floods of 
centuries. The right hand lip of this 
gorge was a beetling spire of stone. 
Some fitfy feet through at the base and 
leaning toward the stream, it rose nearly a 
hundred feet high, ending in a sharp point. 
Locally it was known as the Bear’s Tooth. 
A thousand years, perhaps, of rain and 
wind and floods, sucking into Tortila 
Gorge from the canyon of the Little Thun- 
der, had partially eaten away the south 
wall of the gateway, leaving the towering 
tusk. Eroded and etched with distorted 
pictures by the elements it stood looking 
down on the Little Thunder. The stream 
itself, purring and crooning, brushed the 
tower’s base, eating away its foundation 
grain by grain, and laughing in its purpose 
to finally bring down the lordly thing, as 
all earth’s mountains shall at last come 
down, grain by grain, on the lips of laugh- 
ing waters. 
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Copper Sky had meditated more than 
once at the foot of this strange monument. 
The wind-cut pictures on its sides had 
talked to him; the Great Spirit had whisp- 
ered in the canyon. When at last the 
Bear’s Tooth would fall it would choke the 
gorge and dam the Little Thunder. Then 
the stream must rise and with its crystal 
tongue lap a way through the barrier. 
Through a thousand moons it must work 
to clear the channel, using only its tongue. 
That was the Great Spirit’s command, yet, 
the stream would laugh and laugh, finding 
its labor good. Surely, thought Copper 
Sky, all work was good. 

Hotchkiss had stated in the beginning 
that it was probable that a dam would be 
found necessary at the mouth of the Little 
Thunder, that the turbulent stream might 
be checked in times of flood. But neither 
Hotchkiss, the contractors, nor the owners, 
knew overmuch about the unexpected 
that sometimes fell in that grave yellow 
land. Each, in degree, was a “tender- 
foot.” 

Rain had fallen on the Chloride Range 
steadily through twenty-four hours when 
the matter of the battered screws brought 
consternation. - Still graver panic rose 
when, after partly clearing, the heavens 
blackened about Thunder Mountain, the 
form of the great peak being lost in a 
wallowing wrack of storm. From forty 
square miles of mountain-roof a deluge 
would soon be pouring into the Little 
Thunder. Hotchkiss knew what that 
meant. He dispatched a horseman in hot 
haste to the agency with a telegram for 
Hurley in Pheonix. Burns and Hack- 
worth and Gordon and others knew also 
what the storm on Thunder Mountain 
promised. Fear lifted its ugly face above 
the Tortila dam and mocked at every man. 
A drunken cement-mixer confessed that 
he had battered the gate-screws. He was 
all but torn to pieces by his maddened 
comrades. Hour by hour the depth had 
been increasing, augmented mainly by 
the flow from the northwestern slopes of 
the Range, until it stood close to eighty. 
Already the pressure on the uncompleted 
structure was enormous. What would 
occur when the Little Thunder poured its 
flood into the reservoir? What would 
happen when the flood should roll over 


the ragged apex of the dam from end to 
end, tearing out through the half-com- 
pleted headgates of the canals? What if 
the top tiers shifted, the green cement 
failing to hold? How long before fissures 
would be made and the whole fabric 
crumble? Then, what 6f Vernal and 
Alamos? If there were but some means 
of lifting the gates of the undersluices 
that the monstrous strain might be re- 
lieved! Men began trying to mend the 
threads of the big screws with cold chisels, 
working in wild fever, but the task was 
slow and nearly impossible. Fear’s face 
came closer and grew uglier. 

Copper Sky was at the Indian camp 
just below Vernal when Thunder Moun- 
tain cloakéd itself in storm. He saw 
tangling fire in the up-piled blackness 
above the mountain; the booming of its 
thunder jarred the land. Without com- 
ment or question he fled into the town and, 
finding a horse hitched to a rack, loosened 
it and sprang to its back and headed the 
animal under the whip for Tortila Gorge. 
Leaping to the ground below the dam, he 
ran to the little sheet-iron house where 
explosives were kept. Without hesitation 
he picked up a heavy stone and crushed 
the lock in pieces. Men shouted to him 
from the dam, conjecturing some act of 
deviltry by the man whose claims they had 
flouted, but Copper Sky answered nothing, 
only entered the door and emerged with 
a basket of giant-powder sticks, and began 
to climb the rocky eastern slope of the 
canyon. Half way up he turned and sent 
his voice out across the dam in a trumpet- 
ing yell. 

“T go to stop the Little Thunder 
cried, and turning mounted upward. 

Hotchkiss working with the men at the 
screws. saw and heard. He stood up. 
*What—where is he going? What does 
he mean?” he said. 

“You heard what he said,” replied 
Burns. The men stared at each other. 

“He is—you don’t suppose—” Hotch- 
kiss began, as he watched Copper Sky pass 
out of sight on the upper trail. Then he 
looked around slowly at the canyon walls 
and swore softly, wonderingly, in a tone 
that savored of prayer. 

Upon the high trail Copper Sky passed 
northward on a long, swift trot, his nos- 
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trils wide, his lips parted. He flung off 
his hat and his coat without pausing 
to note where they fell. Down into gulleys 
and up sloping banks, around stumps and 
boulders, along crumbling ledges, he 
passed, always running. By times his 
dark eyes turned toward the northeast 
where, thirty miles away, Thunder Moun- 
tain flashed and pounded. Down its 
vast western apron, through a thousand 
seams and channels, he knew that water 
was streaming toward the Little Thunder. 
Seven miles to the Bear’s Tooth! About 
his lips and upon his forehead beads of 
moisture gathered, then as mile after mile 
flowed back beneath his steadily hammer- 
ing feet, the sweat of his great toil began 
to drip from his chin and trickle down his 
breast and back. As he neared the Little 
Thunder his lips were parted wider and 
quivering; his wet face was a wan olive, 
and by times he beat his bosom above his 
laboring heart. In his soul Copper Sky 
called to the Great Spirit as he ran. 

“Help the red man; keep him from 
shame! Guide his feet, hold his hand, 
make big his mind! Let the white man 
see the red man’s heart is great so the 
red man’s people shall not die!” 

Thus he prayed, while the storm sank 
lower, booming and flashing in the basin 
from whence the Little Thunder sprang. 
Copper Sky saw a vision of Tortila Valley 
gutted from end to end, of the bodies of 
sheep and horses and tossing human forms. 
After that what would be the end of his 
people? He cried aloud to the Great 
Spirit as he stumbled down into Little 
Thunder Gorge. 

At the base of the Bear’s Tooth he 
stood a moment gasping, his knees bent 
and wavering. Overhead the storm was 
spreading its gigantic wings; the gorge 
was dull with shadow; already the Little 
Thunder was pushing rings of dirty froth 
into the Tortila. He felt in the basket 
fumblingly. Genii lay there with strength 
for lifting hills; his quivering hands were 
upon them. He went to the base of the 
Bear’s Tooth and looked at it, panting 
like one near to death; then suddenly 
stood straight and from him leaped a long, 
strange yell, as from an Indian who rushes 
into battle. He examined the base of the 
mighty prong; the Little Thunder had 
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eaten away quite one third of it. All 
about the remainder of the base were 
holes and deep grooves, worn into the 
stone by the elements. Copper Sky fell 
upon his knees, feeling the clefts and 
grooves with eager fingers, then he brought 
the basket and carefully placed twenty- 
four cartridges in the holes and crevices, 
heaping the vents with silt and stones and 
joining the fuse of each cartridge to its 
fellow. He then stood up and stared at 
the towering tusk. It leaned toward the 
Little Thunder, while beneath it lay the 
tiny genii ready, when stung with fire, to 
expand and lift with the rending force of 
whirlwinds. Had they strength enough 
to tip the beetling mass across the stream? 
Down from the clouds fell shocks of 
thunder, down the gorge came the roar 
of hastening waters. Copper Sky lifted 
his dripping face and cried again to the 
Great Spirit: ‘“‘Make the Indian worthy, 
make the white man to see!” 

He ignited the main fuse. For a 
moment he watched its fiery sputtering, 
then leaped away and drew back along the 
canyon wall, his lips twitching, his hands 
clenched, his eyes burning. There fell a 
moment of delay and he took a few steps 
towards the chain of explosives, but he saw 
the fire running spitefully and sprang 
back. The next moment there burst a 
rending roar. The solid earth seemed to 
toss and reel with the rupturing shock, 
the shadowy canyon gushed full of fire, 
and out of it a peal shot up to the clouds 
that matched their wildest bellowing. 
The great spike of stone, tipped from its 
base by the incalculable heave of gas, 
swayed majestically forward and crashed 
into the bed of the Little Thunder. As it 
fell its upper half collided with the can- 
yon’s opposite wall, breaking the spire 
near the centre and doubling the upper 
half back upon the lower in the channel of 
the stream. It came down in a clamor of 
awful noise, the smitten waters of the 
stream leaping a hundred feet high. 
Cooper Sky, quivering, black, and sense- 
less, lying among the stones where the con- 
cussion had flung him, was drenched by 
the falling water. After a time, his body 


twitched convulsively; he muttered and 
sat up and swayingly and half-blindly 
looked about him. 
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rush of the Little Thunder had been 
checked: its flood, meeting the barrier, 
swirled and deepened and backed into 
the basin northeast. Beholding _ this, 
Copper Sky laughed. Rarely before had 
he ever laughed aloud. Now out of his 
bleeding mouth leaped wild cries of merri 
ment, and as he turned and crept along the 
canyon wall and, still creeping, slowly 
dragged himself up the steep trail, by 
times he sank forward with his blackened 
face among the stones and laughed 
again. 


It was there, half way up the canyon 
trail, that Hotchkiss and Burns found him 
just before dawn of the next day. In the 
after part of the night they had come with 
rowboat and lantern to the mouth of the 
Little Thunder. What they saw there 
touched them with awe. Searching along 
the trail, they came to Copper Sky, prone 
and still, his hands reaching ahead of him 
and clutching the earth as from a death- 
less resolve to go to his people. Both men 
fell upon their knees beside him. As 
Hotchkiss took him in his arms and 
lifted him, the young Indian’s eyes opened, 
vacantly. 

“He is terribly hurt,” Hotchkiss 
whispered. 

Burns, soft-hearted Irishman that he 
was, suddenly saw dimly through tears. 
‘“You’re a brave lad, Copper Sky, a won- 
derful man sure. Wake up! We will 
carry ye back. Things will be as ye 
want,” he said unsteadily. 

“Yes, things are all right, my boy; you 
saved the day. Hurley is back and we’ve 
got the under-sluices open; the dam is 
safe,” said Hotchkiss. 

Copper Sky peered at the lantern as if 
its glow were a face. ‘ Listen—hear it— 
the Bear’s Tooth has fallen and the Little 
Thunder deepens—my people, my peo- 
ple!” he muttered, and seemed to sleep. 

They carried him down and laid him 
tenderly in the boat and rowed through the 
tortuous gorge. Milky lights from the 
opening dawn stole about them upon the 
water; they moved through breaking 


pearls. By times the young Indian’s hands 
lifted pleasurably and across his scorched 
visage went faint smiles like touches of 
sunshine. He seemed again standing, as 
he had many times in youth, upon a high 
shoulder of Thunder Mountain and look 
ing southward. Below him lay vast, yel 
lowish welts of earth that, to the fancy, 
seemed as the tawny backs of sleeping 
lions, their long bodies stretching north 
and south infinitely. In a valley that hung 
between them a stream glittered like slid- 
ing beads, and there were ponies by the 
stream and children and he saw himselt a 
child among them; then suddenly he was 
trailing a bear far up Little Thunder 
Gorge, and as he came near the panting 
beast he confronted a cascade of blue 
snow-water, and cared no more for gun or 
quarry, but sat down and watched the 
pouring flood, seeing wavering hands and 
faces in its foaming circles and hearing 
songs sung in its drumming roar. Thus 
memories flitted before him as the little 
craft moved upon the water, carrying him 
toward his people. When the boat touched 
the breast of the dam Hurley and the 
others were there. Hotchkiss looked at 
Hurley, and, as if replying to a previously 
discussed surmise, said: 

“Yes, the Little Thunder has been 
blocked; he blasted the Bear’s Tooth.” 

Burns stood up in the boat. ‘“‘ Lads,” 
he said, ‘‘let there be no more foolishness; 
men are men, white and red, let them work. 
Sure, the lad lyin’ here has made us all 
of kin.” 

As they were lifting Copper Sky from 
the boat his glazing eyes opened again. 
He looked vaguely at the dam, the bright- 
ening water and the faces about him. 
Broad bands of rose fell across them, the 
sun swung in splendor over the eastern 
heights. Copper Sky reached a hand 
toward it. 

“The Great Spirit—the Great Spirit!” 
he whispered, then suddenly his eyes 
cleared and he smiled, seeing as in a vision 
the wide valley teeming with life, and him- 
self among his people amid the orchards 
and the fields. 




















The City of the Cavern 


BY CHARLES LEONARD MOORE 


I had wandered all day along the eastern 
slopes of our greatest Appalachian moun- 
tain chain. It was late in the autumn, but 
no snow had fallen and the leaves rustled 
crisply as I waded through them. I had 
my dog and gun with me, but our joint 
labor had been ill-requited, as my gaunt 
game bag testified. I was far from road 
or trail, and had followed a little brook, 
through a rugged and almost blocked up 
ravine, to a spot where, possibly, no hu- 
man foot had ever trod before. The origi- 
nal forest growth still held dominion of the 
air or rotted, half buried on the ground. I 
threw myself down on a bed of leaves and 
began to examine my gun, the breech lock 
of which, by an accident common enough, 
had caught and refused to break properly. 
Not wishing to have the gun loaded while 
I worked at it, I lifted it carelessly and fired 
both barrels at a sheer face of rock some 
six or seven pacesaway. At this distance 
the charges would bunch and have almost 
the effect of a rifle shot. 

As the smoke cleared away my eye was 
caught by the appearance of the rock. 
Something was happening there. With 
slow and noiseless motion a portion of the 
cliff was seemingly rolled aside. A gap 
appeared and widened, until a smoothly 
wrought doorway, about three feet broad 
and seven high was revealed. ‘To say that 
I was startled would be a moderate state- 
ment, but, having a sufficient stock of 
curiosity, I approached the opening. Evi- 
dently my gun shot must have struck a 
hidden spring which operated this gate in 
the face of the mountain. There was a 
rather cold draught from the interior, but 
the air seemed good. Hastily putting my 
gun into order, I reloaded it, and calling 
Spot to heel, for he showed no disposition 
to scout in advance, I cautiously entered 
the passage. The light from without 
penetrated some distance and I could see 
the solid floor of the cave. This tempted 
me on, but when I had gone perhaps a 
half dozen steps into the interior, the light 
suddenly began to fail. Turning about I 


was just in time to catch a momentary 
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glimpse of the outer world, when the gate 
of rock swung to as noiselessly as it had 
opened. I was trapped and in utter dark 
ness. 

Six feet of solid rock, I was satisfied, 
interposed between me and the world I 
knew. Iam apt to be imaginatively im- 
patient over trifles, but real calamities 
usually find me calm. I made no outcry. 
What outcry indeed, could pierce that wall 
of granite. And if my voice could carry 
through it, the lonely mountain glen on 
the other side could lend no ear. My 
game bag, which I had left lying on the 
ground, might moulder to dust before any 
human eye would see it. 

Calm I was and feeling in my pocket, I 
brought forth some matches of which I had 
a good supply. My dog, who must have 
been more dazed than I, at this moment 
set up a melancholy howl. Speaking a 
few words to quiet him, I struck several 
matches in succession. By their flame I 
managed to make out that I was in a circu- 
lar chamber some thirty feet in diameter. 
The exact position of the door, I could not 
fix, having lost my bearings in the darkness. 
Not a crevice or a joint appeared anywhere 
in the smooth, polished surface of the rock. 
I had a book of verses in my pocket and I 
sacrificed half its pages for tapers to aid me 
in my examination. It occured to me that 
there must be some moving platform in the 
floor, which, responding to my weight, had 
swung the rocky mass of the door closed. 
I got down on my knees and examined the 
bottom of the cavern minutely. But there 
was nothing visible save the smooth rock. 
I had made half the curcuit of the room 
I suppose, when, suddenly I came upon a 
gap in the curving wall. ‘The door,” I 


cried, in momentary delight. But no! 
This exit led only to darkness. Dreading 


to venture into it lest another barrier 
should close behind, or an abyss open 
suddenly beneath my feet, I roWed up, 
lightly, several pieces of paper, and, touch- 
ing a match to them, flung them as faras I 
could within. They burned brightly and 
disclosed a passage way about five feet 
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wide and level, leading no doubt into the 
interior of the rock. I halted in despair 
That was certainly not the way out. 

I stood for a while peering into the dark- 
ness and then it gradually grew on me that 
I could make out a faint glow or halo of 
light at the far end of the passage. I 
rubbed my eyes, fearing it to be an halluci- 
nation. But there was certainly a dim 
illumination beyond. I moved cautiously 
towards it; feeling my way with the butt 
end of my gun. Spot crouched along, 
close to my legs. Ina little while the light 
grew stronger, and, at last, on the verge of 
a sharp break in the passage, where it 
suddenly sloped downward, apparently 
in a regular succession of steps, I came 
upon the cause of the illumination. It was 
a globe, about six inches in diameter, 
affixed to the side of the passage. It was 
made, not of glass, but of some transparent 
metal unknown to me, and was filled with 
a soft, yellow light. ‘There were no carbon 
points or films within it; yet I judged the 
nature of the light to be electric. A slen- 
der pipe of the same metal as the lamp, but 
unilluminated, joined it and ran along the 
wall. At the distance of perhaps an hun- 
dred feet below me was another lamp and 
still others showed farther on. The whole 
sloping shaft was filled with a mild 
radiance. 


Everyone, I suppose, in descending an 
unusually prolonged flight of steps is sub- 
ject to one of two kinds of nervous seizure. 
Either the limbs become cramped, we 
hesitate and boggle and fear to put one 
foot before the other, or, the fascination of 
the depths below draws us and we hurl 
ourselves forward with reckless speed. 
Both of these perturbations, enormously 
enhanced, I felt. The stairway swept down- 
ward with no relief of turning or change of 
level. It reminded me, more than of any- 
thing else, of the shafts piercing the sides of 
the great pyramid. What if some race, 
anterior even to the Egyptians, had turned 
the fortresses of the hills into the burial 
place of their king, where he might rest 
secure and undisturbed until the lapse of 
aeons should bring about his bodily 
resurrection. But the living lamps beside 
me forbade such a funereal conjecture! 
Down I went, down, lit by their streaming 


light and now with the smooth gliding of 
waters in the trench beside me. Blurred 
reflections of my striding figure on the 
dark, polished walls made me a sort of 
ghostly companionship. My dog, who had 
got over his first fear, leaped bravely on, 
but our progress was hardly suited to his 
method of locomotion, and I often had to 
wait while he rested, panting. Would the 
descent never cease? I had gone, as I 
roughly calculated, at least three mile 
forward and one of vertical descent, when 
there came some signal of an end. 

This was a confused noise, increasing 
momently as I went on. There seemed 
a veritable babel below, and the reverber- 
ating echoes of it, pent and choked in the 
hollow passage, made a most terrifying 
dissonance. ‘There was a sound as of the 
clanking of chains, cries of anguish, roar- 
ing of waters, whistling of winds, all blent 
together. Had I been in darkness I might 
have halted and turned back, but the lights 
seemed to yield a comforting assurance. 
They swept on and I went with them. By 
and by I suddenly emerged upon a great 
platform of rock. The walls which had 
confined me, took a sweep upward and 
outward and I found I was in a mighty 
cavern. Just beyond the verge of the 
platform appeared the origin of the noises. 
An underground river, perhaps «. thousand 
feet in width, took a leap over a precipice. 
The edge of the platform was parapeted 
and along it, at short intervals, lamps 
similar to those in the stairway were scat- 
tered. Others in clusters hung high upon 
the walls and roof of the cavern. Their 
combined luster made a light almost equal 
to that of the full moon. I crossed the 
platform and looked out on the flood that 
tumbled below. 

To the left of my entrance way the plat- 
form widened and descended in broad 
terraces to the lower level of the river. 
Upon these terraces were scattered solidly 
built structures which certainly betokened 
the work of man. Houses they were but 
occupants they had none. I wandered 
from one to another of them and satisfied 
myself that they were the workshops of the 
race of magicians or scientists which had 
carved the passage way above. 

I found a great canal through which a 
portion of the upper river was diverted. 























This water power, working machines of 
immense solidity and of much simpler 
make than our dynamos, turned itself, 
automatically, into electric force. Here 
was an explanation of the lighted cavern 
and stairway. Nature had been caught 
by art and set to an eternal task. Beyond 
the bottom of the falls the cavern seemed 
to contract to the mere width of the river, 
which hurled away in a tumult of boiling 
foam. 

There was nothing for me that way, so 
reascending to the upper level, 1 looked for 
another outlet. Along the river in this 
direction stretched the lamp-lit parapet 
and beside it a wide and level road. The 
upper part of the cavern, here apparently 
of immense height, was lost in the darkness, 
but the road and a portion of the river were 
well enough lighted. Of course this was 
my path. I had gone some distance on it, 
and the roar of the cataract was growing 
fainter on my ears, when the river and the 
road made a mighty bend. Turning this 
I caught sight of a shimmering, palpitat- 
ing, glowing mass of many colored lights, 
reaching apparently from the water’s edge 
and piled in curving amphitheatrical form 
above. The valley of the river, if I may 
so term it, widened considerably at that 
point; and there, extending high up the 
sides of the cavern, was the semblance of 
acity. Itwasstill two miles or moreaway, 
and, putting what speed I might into my 
tired feet, I hastened towards it. 

As I drew near the vividness of the 
illumination increased and I found myself 
moving in a daylight world:—but such a 
daylight as assuredly never shone else- 
where. The electric globes, clustered 
here upon high columns, whose roys 
stretched back to the cavern’s sides, were 
most variably colored. They shed down 
shafts or broad suffusions of crimson, 
scarlet, purple, and yellow light. In fact, 
there were innumerable intermediate 
shades of these colors, a very rainbow 
radiance, which quivered above the walls 
and streets of the city. And those walls 
and streets answered back the glory. For 
entering among them I speedily found that 
they were uniformly constructed of ma- 
terials whose rarity makes them precious 
in our upper world. Erections of marble 
of every hue, of onyx and jasper with 
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fittings and adornments of bronze and 
silver and gold, fronted the streets and 
squares. Decorations of a still costlier 
kind were common enough. Designs 
wrought out in diamonds and rubies and 
emeralds blazed everywhere and intensi- 
fied the colored lights from above. The 
streets were generally paved witha polished 
black granite, which reflected like a watery 
mirror those gay and splendid facades, 
and the statues of gold and silver, marble 
and porphyry strewn everywhere in pro- 
fusion. Here and there park-like, open 
spaces, paved with serpentine or verde 
antique, simulated a daisied turf and gave 
the eye a pleasant relief from the too great 
splendor. 

But no stir of life was in the city. No 
human figure came forth from the hos- 
pitably open doorways, or disengaged it- 
self from the silent multitude of statues in 
the streets. I wandered here and there, 
climbed the terraces to their highest point 
and overlooked the whole visionary scene, 
yet neither hostility nor companionship 
aroused to greet me. To all appearances 
I was the owner of a city whose unimagin- 
able riches outdid all report of any human 
metropolis. 


But what would such wealth avail me 
if I were doomed to starve to death in the 
midst of it. I had been on foot since early 
morning and had had nothing to eat save 
a biscuit or two which I had shared. with 
Spot. He, poor beast, moved among the 
wonders of the cavern with a sort of dazed 
resignation. Evidently there was no 
scent here of bird or beast to arouse his 
instincts. We were both thoroughly 
fagged out and intolerably hungry. I had 
not yet entered into any of the mansions 
or palaces of the place. Some fear of 
lurking enchantment, some vague expecta- 
tion of dwarf or gnome hiding behind 
those doors of gold, kept me in the open. 
But it was necessary to make a bold face 
of it and see if the people, whoever they 
were, that had reared these sumptuous 
structures had made and left any provi- 
sions for the prosaic wants of human 
nature. There was no choice in the build- 
ings. Ali of them were equally though dif- 
ferently beautiful. So turning to the first 
at hand I entered its doorway. 
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The arrangement of the building re 
sembled that of the resurrected houses at 
Pompeii. There was the same wide en 
trance hall with pool and fountain in its 
midst, a passage way down the center of 
the house with small sleeping rooms on 
either side, and, at the rear, a large apart 
ment with couches about a low table—the 
regular ¢richinium of the ancients. I 
passed hurriedly through all these and came 
at last to a set of rooms which I judged to 
be the kitchen and household offices. In 
the largest of these I found a long range of 
ovens and fireplaces. These latter seemed 
to be fitted with electric attachments and 
on turning a projecting knob a gust of 
flame filled the grate beneath. I opened 
some doors in a kind of a sideboard and 
discovered an assortment of plates and 
dishes, knives and forks—all elaborately 
carved and chased but entirely suggestive 
of mortal needs. One of the vessels had 
the appearance of a sublimated coffee pot. 
I lacked nothing but food! One whole 
side of the room was given up to a great 
piece of furniture which was full of doors 
and compartments and resembled a giant 
refrigerator. I opened one of the doors at 
random and a gush of frreezingly cold air 
came out. Putting in my hard I drew 
forth an object which looked like a frozen 
beef-steak. It was about six inches square 
and a couple of inches thick—but there 
was no bone and it had assuredly never 
grown on earthy oxen. Where indéed in 
these stony depths was pasture for herds 
or flocks? Another compartment was 
filled with round cakes which might be 
bread. Still another yielded me a pot of 
paste which had the color of coffee. 

There was much else, but these, I 
thought, would do to experiment with. I 
placed my steak on a gridiron over the fire 
and the cake in the oven to thaw and then 
looked around for water for the supposed 
coffee. A marble trough with faucets was 
at hand and I soon had a portion of 
the paste at boil. Very shortly a deli- 
cious mingled odor of celestial beefsteak 
and coffee filled the air. My drooping dog 
sat up and whined in ecstacy. The meal 
was soon done and opening the oven I 
found the cake puffed up to thrice its size 
and very light and flaky. Most satis- 
factory was the meal that ensued, save 


for my speculations as to the cause of this 
abundance. I could only conjecture, 
that, in lieu of any natural means of pro- 
curing food, the people of the place had 
been able, by chemical processes, to pro- 
duce it from elementary substances. It 
was enough for me that I was in no danger 
of starvation. There looked to be pro- 
visions in that single house to last me for 
months and other mansions in the city 
were probably as well stocked. I gave 
Spot his supper and after a long pull at my 
pipe, I retired into one of the smaller rooms 
and shutting out the mellow light which 
pervaded the apartments, I lay down on a 
couch. With the dog curled up on a mat 
at the doorway to guard my slumbers, I 
soon sank into oblivion. 

How long I slept I know not, but I woke 
with a feeling of uncommon vigor and 
a keen appetite. There was a varied 
abundance to choose from for my break- 
fast, but I preferred to hold fast to what I 
had proved and merely repeated my pre- 
vious meal. Then, with Spcet gayly danc- 
ing in front of me I sallied forth to explore 
what I had begun to consider my own 
possessions. 


A temple-like building on a little hill 
overlooking the river and midway the 
curve of the city, had attracted my atten- 
tion the day before, and towards that I 
bent my steps. The climb up the hill was 
easy and attractive, for the steps were 
broad and broken at intervals by terraces, 
and all were adorned with even more mag- 
nificence of carved balustrades and pedes- 
taled statues than any other part of the 
city. It is worthy of remark that the art 
of this strange place dealt only with the 
human figure. Image of bird or beast or 
reptile there was none. And everywhere 
there was only metal and stone. No 
blade of grass, or flower or tree broke the 
hard though glittering monotony. Arrived 
at the level summit of the hill, I had before 
me a building which resembled a tomb 
more than a temple. It was of white 
marble and perhaps the simplest, certainly 
the chastest structure of the town. It was 
crowned by a pointed dome flanked by 
four low minarets. The facade before me 
had a recessed doorway, and on either side 
of this were delicately wrought marble 
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screens through which the light filtered 
into the interior. 

I entered. Ona raised dais in the cen- 
ter of the hall was the statue of a young 
girl, which had in it more of the symmetry 
and suggestiveness of life than any image 
I had yet seen. It was clothed very much 
after the Greek fashion and reposed in a 
carelessly recumbent attitude. Indeed the 
illusion of humanity was perfect. But 
was it illusion? That flood of dark brown 
hair could hardly have been imitated in 
marble or metal. I approached and touched 
a lock of it which strayed down over the 
edge of the dais. Not metal, indeed, but 
the real crowning ofa woman’shead. And 
the flesh, so firm yet softly moulded, the 
faint color in the cheeks, the half-parted, 
crimson, lips—all were human! Cer- 
tainly a young girl lay before me, the sole 
dweller in that city of the cavern. Was 
she dead or only asleep? I touched the 
bared arm. There was nothing of the 
cold clamminess of death there, but warm 
and thrilling life. I stood amazed. How 
long had the figure lain in trance. There 
was little in the aspect of the city to indi- 
cate when it had been emptied of men. 
The dry and absolutely dustless atmos- 
phere left no trace of the passage of time. 
But the persusion had grown in me that the 
desertion was no recent event. And now, 
here was a being whose sleep, to all appear- 
ances should only have dated from yester- 
day. Well, at least it was my business to 
wake her up. 

But that was easier determined than 
done. I called to her, gently at first, and 
then louder and louder in herear. But the 
smiling immobility slept on. I took her 
by the shoulder and shook her—but the 
result was the same. I put my arm about 
her and sat her up on the dais, but the 
moment I released her she sank back into 
the same tranced rest. The pliability and 
warmth of her body convinced me she was 
not dead, but that was all. 

Loosely encircling one of her wrists was 
a fine gold chain to which was attached a 
little vial of similar material. I detached 
this from her arm and examined it. At 
one end of the vial appeared to be a screw 
cap which, with some labor and patience, I 
succeded in starting and removing. It 
enclosed «he stoppered head of the bottle 
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made of a single large emerald. Quite a 
little hammering and twisting was nec- 
essary to budge this, but I finally with- 
drew it and the contents of the vial were 
open to me. It was full of a thick, red 
liquid resembling blood. What was the 
use of this medicament? Its presence on 
the wrist of the sleeping girl suggested that 
it might be a restorative. But should I 
trust to it without more knowledge? Half 
instinctively I raised the bottle to my lips 
and took two or three drops of the liquid 
on my tongue. ‘The effect was instanta- 
neous. I felt a slight shock through my 
frame, my heart beat faster and my mind 
became more buoyant. I waited a little for 
a reaction, but none came, and satisfied 
that the medicine could not harm, I gently 
parted the sleeping girl’s teeth and dropped 
into her mouth about thrice as much as I 
had taken. A moment elapsed and then 
there came symptoms of a change. Her 
breast began to flutter, her arms moved, 
the flush deepened in her cheeks. Then 
her eyes opened and she sat up on the dais 
and looked at me with a face of wonder. 

In a moment she began to use her tongue 
as if her whole nature revolted against the 
restraint that had been put upon it. That 
her musically uttered syllables had no 
meaning for my ear made no difference to 
her. She talked as a bird sings, for the 
pure joy of it. At last she caught sight of 
the vial I still held in my hand. Looking 
down at her wrist she uttered a cry and 
then pointing to the bottle, she made me a 
motion with her other hand to her lips. I 
nodded my head. That settled matters 
between us. She rose up, gathered her 
draperies back, and made the prettiest 
little bow in the world. Obviously she 
accepted me as her preserver and all-wise 
providence and thereafter kept on talking 
with apparent confidence that I understood 
every word she said. Suddenly Spot crept 
into view and she fell into an attitude in- 
dicative at once of fear and fascination. 
Most certainly she had never seen any- 
thing like him before. I drew the dog for- 
ward fondling him and presented him to 
her. She accepted him at last with favor 
which the poor brute repaid with slavish 
gratitude. 

Now my beauty woke up all over. She 
ran around the hall, gazing through the 
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marble screens. ‘‘Come, come,” she mo- 
tioned and hurried through the door. She 
glided swiftly down the hill by the opposite 
approach to the one I had used and made 
towards the harbor, to the broad marble 
paved quay which sloped down into the 
swiftly sliding river. Here she stood mo- 
tionless. Her arms drooped to her sides 
and her eyes filled with tears. The out- 
look over the water was disturbing, if not 
melancholy. Parti-colored trails or blots 
of light speckled its surface. Here a flash 
of white seemed like bubbles breaking 
from beneath; there a splash of red wore the 
seeming of blood; and patches of purple 
under the heaving little waves were sug- 
gestive of drowned bodies. Knowing 
nothing of the cause of her emotion, but 
conjecturing that the place was the scene 
of some tragedy, I thought it was not good 
for her to linger there—and putting my 
arm around her I drew her away. 


What great days ensued for us! We 
were the tenants at will of a city whose 
conveniences and riches and artistic adorn- 
ments surpassed all that the human race 
has achieved or dreamed. Pictures, stat- 
ues, mosaics were everywhere. Instru- 
ments of music—of unknown varities but 
capable of marvelous automatic effects, 
were inevery house. We visited the shops 
where the people of the cavern had wrought 
delicate and indestructible fabrics out of 
beaten metals. We saw the manufac- 
tories where were made and stored the 
wonderful foods. These, as I surmised, 
were produced by chemical processes from 
the elements. Carbon existed in infinite 
quantities in those earth interiors—in the 
forms of petroleum, coal, and limestone. 
Phosphorus was there in the original rock, 
apart. ‘The nitrates formed themselves in 
recesses of the caverns. From these and 
other substances ground, mixed with water, 
and subjected to electrical action, were 
produced foods, perfect in purity, and of 
endless variety of flavor. These were 
stored in refrigerators at very low temper- 
atures and hermetically sealed from the 
air. Wealso went tothe workshops by the 
falls and examined the automatic processes 
for lighting the cavern and obtaining an 
unlimited supply of power. 

It was a long time before my hostess and 


I could understand each other well enough 
for conversation. But I soon found that 
her language had much in common with 
Greek—and I gradually grew to piece 
together what she said. 

In brief then—this is the story of the peo- 
ple of the cavern. How or when they had 
wandered into those depths it would be 
impossible to say. They had apparently 
always possessed the art of extracting food 
from the «materials at their command. 
Possibly they had first begun by subsisting 
on the rock oils of that earth interior. 
They began their mechanical career by 
taming the giant cataract and making it 
their universal workman. They sank 
shafts in every direction into the bowels of 
the earth, and brought up metals and mar- 
bles and gems innumerable. They reared 
themselves a city of use and beauty and 
lighted it by many colored metropolitan 
stores of electricity. Then they rested. 
The dry cool air of the cavern was preserv- 
ative; their food and drink was absolutely 
free from animal impurities; disease was 
unknown and life was lengthened prodi- 
giously. Art became their occupation—for 
their wants were provided for almost 
without labor. They carved and painted 
and sang and wrought beautiful imagina- 
tions which they repeated in their own 
lives. Theyran the round of sensuous and 
intellectual pleasures and for awhile they 
were proud and happy. But in time they 
sickened of these delights. There was no 
necessity to urge them to work, so they 
sank into sloth. All were free and all were 
equal, so they lacked emulation. They 
had nothing to fear and nothing to hope, 
so ennui claimed them for her children. 
They moved among their palaces and 
under that rainbow atmosphere in melan- 
choly emptiness. 

They endured this stagnation for a time. 
But nature has planted in man’s breast an 
imperious necessity for strong emotions. 
As they could not find a passion in joy they 
threw themselves into despair. Singly, 
or in groups they began to kill themselves. 
They made banquets whose close was 
suicide. Then the leaders of the race in- 
terfered. Inflamed by a wild fanaticism 
and under the ruling of their artistic tem- 
peraments they resolved to end the lives of 
all in one mighty spectacle of destruction. 




















They went about their plans deliberately 
and determined to leave one witness of 
their fate. They chose from among their 
fairest maidens the one who seemed least 
tainted with the prevailing mania. For 
her they appointed guardians who secluded 
her from the others and tutored her in the 
traditions of the race which it should be her 
task to bear on to future years. Meanwhile 
the preparations for the final act went on. 
A day of feast was appointed and the whole 
population of the city met in the central 
square and ate and drank for the last time. 
While the feast was at its height their 
destined victim of life was hurried by her 
guardians to the temple overlooking the 
river. Here they administered to her a 
drug whose power was to indefinitely 
suspend and infinitely prolong the func- 
tions of life. Then they hung upon her 
wrist the antidote or restorative. Before 
the medicine could take effect the pro- 
cession to death had begun. Heralded by 
trumpets, with exultant songs swelling 
from their swaying ranks; with banners 
waving above them; clothed in their richest 
attire with crowns and wreaths of gems, 
the whole race, age and youth—men, 
women and children marched down to the 
broad quay and into the lapping edges of 
the river which received them in its many- 
colored folds. If there was hesitation in the 
front ranks the rear ones pushed them on. 
If there were shrieks or groans, the tumul- 
tuous music drowned them out. On they 
swept, and the swift river bore them on, 
down over the mighty falls to the hidden 
crevices of the earth. Long before the 
march ended however, the girl had sunk 
in slumber and her guardians, placing her 
upon the dais, left her to join their com- 
rades—left her for an unknown time until 
awakened by me. 

I think it was the telling of this tale, 
which I have pieced out with my own sur- 
mises, that brought back to me the thought 
of the upper world. My soul revolted at 
the wholesale tragedy of a race, and where- 
ever I went crowned apparitions or gem- 
adorned phantoms rose threateningly or 
enticingly before me. I feared that if I 
remained there much longer I should follow 
them to their fate. 

So I made up my mind to climb again 
the stairway by which I had descended, 
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and, with my rescued princess break my 
way into the outer world. I had tools and 
explosives and power enough at my com- 
mand to hew my way through a greater bar- 
rier than the gate I had entered. On 
putting the question to my companion she 
agreed prettilyenough tomy purpose. She 
took and kissed my hand and placed it on 
her head. But when I told her of the se- 
riousness of the task, she looked surprised, 
and said that she knew the secret of the 
entrance. It appeared that the provi- 
sion of her guardians had extended so far. 
She had been taken up the ascent and the 
spring that worked the door revealed to 
her. 


It is not my purpose to relate the details 
of our escape or of our subsequent life. 
We carried with us back to this world of 
cash and credit, enough of the treasures of 
the cavern to make us rich indeed, did we 
caretobeso. But wedonot choose. Our 
tasks are simple in the extreme. With the 
knowledge we possess of the wealth and 
final flowering of art and science of that 
buried race, the tawdry shows and achieve- 
ments of our crude civilization are distaste- 
ful. Simple humanity satisfies us and the 
wonder of my wife over her new environ- 
ment, over sun and moon and star and 
tree and flower and bird, seems to grow 
rather than dimish. 

I have never revisited the city of the 
cavern. Ought I to open its treasures to 
mankind? I do not know. The wealth 
hidden there would alter all existing values. 
The chemical formulae and mechanical 
inventions buried there would change the 
fate of man. But the memory of that 
nation’s march with music and with ban- 
ners into the dismal Lethe of that subterra- 
nean world, gives me pause. Would our 
race, too, become ennuied by ease and 
luxury and success? It might well be. 
Man is the Bridegroom of Difficulty and a 
frowning Fate is his best friend. When I 
come to die I will reveal the secret to my 
son. He isthe heir of those old Magicians 
of Science. He may, if he will, gaze upon 
the continually created wreath of red and 
violet radiance which crowns the glittering 
walls and somber river of the valley of the 
cavern. Meanwhile, I am well content 
with my marvellously new-born bride. 
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The Moving of John Shepardson 


BY ISABEL MCDOUGALL 


Author of 


“*Fools build houses; wise men live in 
them,”’ quoted Mr. John Shepardson. 

From behind the shining coffee urn she 
was unfashionable enough to use, his wife 
replied tartly: ‘‘I think fools build good 
houses and keep on living in bad ones.” 

“This house is good enough for me, 
Maria,” said the old man. 

“The one on Northend Avenue will be 
none too good,” returned his wife, an 
unusual determination straightening her 
pleasant lips. ‘And you promised, John.” 

Should he confess that he was trying to 
sell the house he was building on his wife’s 
lot and under his wife’s supervision? He 
knew how she had hoped and saved and 
toiled for a roof of her own, and how often 
he had disappointed her hopes. In Jud- 
son City, to live in a rented house is a con- 
fession of failure. The first ambition of 
every young couple is to own their own 
home. It was their daughter Ida’s when 
she said “Yes” to handsome Jim Tyson 
of the Universe Coal Company as much as 
it had been her mother’s before her. 

‘** When we moved here you said this was 
the best dining room you ever had,” he 
temporized. 

“That was eight years ago. 
borhood has altered.” 

“Those are gor 1d flats opposite,” he 
argued. 

‘But they make it so dark that we have 
to breakfast by gas light.” 

‘¢Oh! and bars to windows, father, as if 
we were prisoners,” broke in Ida. 

“And right where every beggar and 
‘Go away, man! 
’ >) 


The neig- 


peddler stares in at us! 
No, we dont want any images. 

Mr. Shepardson looked critically around 
the low-ceiled basement. To be sure it 
was dark; but the broad window sills were 
filled with thriving green foliage plants; a 
fire chuckled in the grate; it gleamed on 
the glass and porcelain of the breakfast 
table; it lit up the rosy face of Ida, eating 
an egg from the shell, English fashion— 
Ida, with the burnished hair; Ida with the 
immaculate shirt waist that brought out 


‘ Otsu-gata-no-gata,”’ etc. 
& & 


the freshness of her skin; that room cer- 
tainly was not without attractions. 
“Why not use the back parlor?” sug- 
gested the head of the house. 
“And things lugged up cold from the 
kitchen? And the maid leaving on account 
of extra work? You’d be the first to com- 


plain. I saw to it that the Northend 
Avenue house had a dumb waiter,” 
triumphantly. 


“You ’ve got the May moving fever, 
like all the rest of the women, Maria,” 
grumbled her husband in the tone of one 
conceding defeat. 

Mrs. Shepardson would concede some- 
thing, too. ‘“‘I’d as lief wait till October, 
if you prefer, John.” 

“Well, I do prefer.” 

Mr. Shepardson folded his newspaper 
and went down town. 


But when October came he refused to 
stir. And he did not tell his wife he had a 
purchaser in view for the new house. 
Time enough when it was sold. 

“T’ve set my heart on having our wedding 
from the new house,” said Ida to Jim 
Tyson, every time that enterprising coal 
dealer pressed for a date. 

“Then I wish your father would get a 
move on him,” rejoined the impatient 
lover. ‘“‘I can’t wait another year for you 
girlie.” 

“May be I am not worth waiting for.” 

“May be you’re not,” agreed Jim. 
‘Any how, you ’re not going to be waited 
for. You promised it should be this win- 
ter.”’ 

“‘B-r-r-r!” shivered Ida. “It feels like 
winter already. Father never will have 
the furnace started before the first of 
November, whatever the weather is.” 

“Then he won’t have it started in this 
house,”’ chuckled Jim. 

“Did n’t you know that your mother 
has ordered her winter coal put in at 138 
Northend Avenue? Yes, shedid. Gave 
me the order herself and I saw that it was 
done, you bet. She’s bound to move the 
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His wife sat waiting tor 


first of November and I’m bound to help 
her.” 

‘Maybe you have n’t heard either, that 
I’m to be married before Christmas?” 

“No, I had n’t heard,” answered Ida 
demurely. She loved Jim’s joking 
ways. 

“Well, you hear now,” with his lips 
close to her ear and pilfering as they 
moved. ‘Be getting your finery ready, 
for I expect you to be present.” 

“Do you really, Jim? Well, if you 
make a voint of it I’ll try to be there. But 
I’m afraid I sha’n’t have much finery,” she 
added wistfully. ‘‘ Mother and I do n’t 
spend much on our clothes.” 

“You ’re the two best-dressed women in 
Judson City, anyhow. That old cat, Mrs. 
Stubbs, said to me yesterday, it was 
actually pathetic the way poor Mr. Shep- 
ardson clung to his home, with that dressy 
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him on a rickety sota. H 
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wife and daughter of his so set on a more it 
fashionable neighborhood!” 

“And what did you say, Jim?” 

“T said: Pathetic nothing! Shepardson 
is paying $500 rent and he can get $800 
for his new house on Northend Avenue. 
He’s a mean old hunks, that’s what he is. 4 
Any man is mean that won’t give a good iW 
wife all the comforts he can.” 

“Oh, Jim! you must n’t talk so of 
father!” 

And, “That’s the way you talk of me 
behind my back, is it?” 

The two exclamations were simultane- 
ous. Old John Shepardson was standing 
in the doorway, white and vicious with 
anger. Ida turned white, too, and Jim 
reddened to the roots of his curly hair, but 
he answered sturdily. 

“T say nothing behind your back I 
would not say to your face, sir.” 
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“Then tell me I’m a mean old hunks; 
tell me that, you—puppy that wants to 
marry my daughter. ‘Tell me to my face,” 
he challenged. 

Jim stood his ground uncomfortably. 
“T say a man should give a good wife all 
the comforts he can afford. I mean to do 
it for Ida.” 

‘“Tda do n’t need you to do for her, and 
no man can insult me in my own house! 
Get out of it!” stormed Mr. Shepardson, 
“and don’t you ever come into it again. 
Get out this instant!” 

The old man advanced with his hand 
raised and his eyes snapping. 


“Go, Jim, go!” implored Ida. 

And Jim slowly retreated with his hos- 
tile gaze fastened on the father-in-law he 
desired. 

“Pshaw, they ll get over their mad,’ 
Mrs. Shepardson comforted her daughter. 
“Your father told Jim never to enter this 
house, but he did n’t say anything about 
‘138’. I guess Jim will come there as 
often as he likes. Meantime, what’s the 
matter with seeing each other at Sunday 
School or at your Aunt Ellen’s?” 

Nothing was the matter with either of 
these courses except, possibly, that they 
were worked to death. 

‘“Maria, what’s come of the hall car- 
pet?” asked Mr. Shepardson, one day as 
October neared its end. 

‘“‘T gave it to Bridget when she was here 
getting the other carpets up. It is too 
small for the hall at ‘138’.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you ’ve sent 
our carpets over to 1387?” 

“T have sent them to the cleaners’ and 
he is to deliver them at ‘138’ when they 
are cleaned. ‘There was no sense in their 
coming back here.” 

“You are taking entirely too much for 
granted, Maria.” 

‘I am only taking for granted that you 
vill keep your promise.” 

Her husband growled something indis- 
tinguishable. The sale had fallen through 
but there was a good chance of renting 
‘138’. The next day he saw the curtains 
were down. He remonstrated. 

‘What is the use of making the place 
we live in uninhabitable?” 

“But we only live here till November 
first, John—three days more.” 


’ 


“T tell you right now, Maria, I will not 
move on November first.” 

“When will you move then, John?” 

“TI do n’t know when I'll move.” 

“Then I must decide for you. We will 
move in the middle of the month.” 

Mr. Shepardson still said nothing. The 
letter from his prospective tenant had 
brought a refusal of the house; his wife’s 
calm daunted him. 

That year, October went out like a polar 
bear and November came in like a whole 
menagerie. Mr. Shepardson was sur- 
prised that his women folks made no com- 
plaint of the cold. 

It was he, himself, who first declared, 
“Tt’s time we were getting that furnace 
started. I'll see to it tomorrow.” 

“‘There’s only enough coal in the house 
to do the kitchen range for a couple of 
weeks. I had the furnace coal put in at 
‘138’ ” said his wife. 

‘“*T’ll have some sent in here tomorrow,’ 
he declared angrily. Unfortunately he 
forgot it on the morrow. Mrs. Shepard- 
son had always attended to that. When 
he recollected it he also recollected 
his quarrel with Jim Tyson. No other 
coal company would give him special 
rates, and he could not bear to lose them. 
He would wait a bit. When real cold 
weather came his wife would capitulate 
and order coal herself. The thought of 
Jim Tyson reminded him of a game he had 
heard the young man speak of. ‘‘ Freeze 
out,” yes, that was its name. 

Ida practised physical culture exercises 
al] day to keep warm and Mrs. Shepardson 
wore her outdoor things from the time she 
got out of bed If they did not like it they 
said nothing. It almost annoyed him that 
they kept their health and spirits. Any 
other year his wife would have been laid 
up with rheumatism and his daughter 
would have been coughing like a consump- 
tive. It was postively unfeeling of her to 


? 


be so cheerful when Jim had not set foot 


inside the door since he was ordered out. 
By the twelfth of November the walls 
had been stripped of their pictures, the 
shelves of their books, the mantels and 
brackets of their ornaments. Uncar- 
peted, uncurtained, unheated, unadorned, 
it was a cheerless house to which John 
Shepardson persisted in clinging. 
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He watched till the man drove out of sight. 


On the fifteenth of November, which 
was a Tuesday, a mover’s van was at the 
door by 8 o’clock. For once Mr. Shep- 
ardson got ahead of his wife in the little 
game they were playing. He was about 
to leave for his office when the van ap- 
peared, while she had gone to the kitchen 
at the rear. So there was no one to con- 
tradict him when he volubly assured the 
driver that there was some mistake. 

Why, of course he’d know it if they 
were moving out. He was Mr. Shepard- 
son, the master of the house. 

He watched from the front door till the 
van drove out of sight around the corner. 
Then he decided he did not feel quite equal 
to going down to business. He spent the 
day enjoyably watching his wife hurry to 
the window every time she heard wheels. 
How or when she found out what he had 
done he never knew, nor what her next 
move would be. 

Outwardly Mrs. Shepardson continued 
unperturbed as the days lagged by; in- 
wardly she was indignant at being put in 
the position of having misled the truck- 
man. When she learned that Mr. Shep- 





ardson had said there was a mistake she 
acquiesced. Far was it from Mrs. Shep- 
ardson to publish a disagreement between 
herself and her husband. She assured the 
van company that her order had been for 
the following week. 


On the afternoon of Tuesday, November 
22, Mr. Shepardson came home from 
business to find his house stripped bare. 
His wife in her bonnet sat waiting for him 
on a rickety sofa in the back parlor. 
Everything had gone, she said, except a 
few old pieces that Bridget was to have. 
The Northend Avenue house was in order 
and dinner would be served only a little 
later than usual. 

“T am going to eat my dinner here,” 
said Mr. Shepardson fiercely. 

“John there is nothing to eat in the 
house.” 

“Then I'll get something in a restaurant. 
And Iam going to sleep here. Understand 
me. I will not be bullied into moving out.” 

“Very well, John.” 

She had evidently made up her mind 
exactly what to say. 
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© IT will not he bullied into staving here. 


Ever since we have been married you have 
been pre 1” me house of my own 
When we were building on my lot on 
vorthend Avenue agreed that we 


ld move there in November. Now 
Idaand I] have moved. The whole neigh 
borhood has seen us go. If you choose to 
stay here and act like a mule before 
il ; uppose you ’ve got to. 
I only hope Dr. Pytield will not hear of 
it. I don’t know what he’d think of a 


is wife unable to L.ve peace 


1 ic ’ ) 
Mrs. Shepardson got herself to the door 
| 


with this Parthenian shot. Then she looked 


ere’s sausage and buckwheat cakes 
for breakfa-t tomorrow. I hope you wiil 
think Letter « fit and have some.” 

A man past 60 does not take kindly to 
slecping on a rickety sofa And there was 
no l«t water for Mr. Shepardson’s toilet 
in the morning. The room was _ barn 
like. The breakfast he bought at the 
nearest restaurant was of a kind happily 
strange to him. As he ate cold-storage 
eggs and stale rolls he thought of Maria’s 
sizzling sausages, of the light ambrosia of 
her buckwheat cakes, and the clear nectar 
of her coffee. 

He sent the office boy with a curt note 
to his wife bidding her pack and deliver 
to bearer in a valise his heavy overcoat and 
some extra underwear. It would not do 
to have blankets brought. As it was, the 
inquisitive youngster read the address and 
remarked in an interested tone, “I hearn 
you’d moved.” 

He had an unappetizing dyspeptic 
luncheon. Coming back from it he met 
Dr. Pvyfield who said: 

‘T looked in upon the ladies this morn- 
ing and very happy they seemed to be in 
your new home. I congratulate you on 
your move, Mr. Shepardson. Lucretia 
and I anticipate great pleasure in eating 
our Thanksgiving turkey with you. Good 
Lve, mv dear deacon.” 

So the minister and his sister were in- 
vited to dinner on Thanksgiving. Mr. 
Shepardson felt that his wife was crowding 
him to the wall. With due deference to her 
brevet ministerial rank, Miss Lucretia Py- 
field was about as reticent as a town crier. 


When he went home he had that valise 
to carry. He had to stand in the car, too, 
until some young fellow said cheerily. 

“Take my seat, sir.”’ 

He sank wearily into the place with a 
word of thanks before he saw that he was 
indebted to Jim Tyson. 

When he stepped off the car there was 
Jim again, on the crossing, putting up a 
hand to teady him. 

“Take my arm, sir. This frost has 
made the streets slippery. Let me carry 
your grip.” 

A day and a night had Mr. Shepardson 
been in the deep—without the ministra 
tions of his wife and daughter! It seemed 
to him that this was the first human kind 
liness he had encountered in ages. He 
forgot their quarrel until Jim hesitatingly 
alluded to it. 

“Mr. Shepardson, I have an apology to 
make to you. Perhaps you have never 
said something in haste that you regretted 
afterwards—”’ 

‘“Humph!” said Mr. Shepardson. 

“When I said you were ‘a—a mean old 
hunks,’ Mr. Shepardson, or whatever I 
did say, I did n’t mean it. And it was n’t 
true, and I apologize for it.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Shepardson again. 
“Tda put you up to this.” 

“Well, yes, sir, she did, sir. She said 
she had no use for a man who could not 
treat her father respectfully.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Shepardson once 
more. 

James Tyson cast back in his mind for 
further instructions. 

“There’s one thing sure,”’ he went on, 
“any man that Mrs. Shepardson and Ida 
are fond of is something more than a 
stingy old hunks, however things look.” 

“Oh, indeed?” queried Mr. Shepardson 
huffily, ‘however things look!” 

“Ves, sir! They did look pretty bad 
for you one while, but I suppose you were 
just getting ready for this fine change. 
Wanted to surprise folks, may be. Well, 
you ’ve done it. That new house of vour’s 
is good enough for even the best wife and 
daughter in the world.” 

**So you ’ve been there!’ 

“Never inside. I could n’t enter a 
house of your’s without vour invitation. 
But I know the outside like I know my 
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own face, and I hear they ’re fixing it up 
to the queen’s taste.” 

By this time they were ascending the 
steps of the abandoned home. Mechani 
cally Mr. Shepardson ushered his com 
panion into the dark hall. The young 
man struck a match and reached for the 
chandelier. 

“The meter’s out,” said Mr. Shepardson 
curtly. ‘*Here’s a candle.” 

“Well, now, it’s pretty good of you to 
stay in this uncomfortable place just to 
settle the last details,” said Jim, warmly. 
‘“T don’t know many husbands but what 
leave all the bother of moving to their 
wives. And I want to say I take back 
everything I’ve even thought about your 
not appreciating your’s.”’ 

Mr. Shepardson blew his nose long and 
hard before he answered. 

“This kind of living would teach any 
man to appreciate a good wife and a good 
home.” 

It was a relief to him to find how Jim 
Tyson interpreted the situation. That 
young man had better sense and better 
feeling than he had ever been credited 
with. And any kind of companion was 
welcome to his loneliness. They un- 
packed the bag together. Besides the 
warm clothes asked for Mrs. Shepardson 
had put in a little luncheon. 

** Looks pretty good,”” observed Jim. 
‘I suppose we’ve both had our dinner, but 
there’s always room for one more when it 
looks like that. My! but it’s cold here! 
Why do n’t you have an oil stove?” 

Mr. Shepardson muttered something 
about “insurance.” 

“Well, now, you want to get all the 
clothes you ’ve got wrapped around you 
and make yourself as easy as you can on 
that lounge. That’s right.” ; 

“Don’t go,” pleaded Mr. Shepardson. 
“Stay and have some—some supper with 
me.” 

‘Don’t care if I do have a sample of the 
justly celebrated Shepardson gingerbread, 
but I can’t eat your chicken so soon after 
dinner. ’Pears to me we need something 
to drink. Now if you had an oil stove I 
could boil you some coffee in two shakes 
of a lamb’s tail. In camp my coffee is 
famous.” 

‘Don’t see what any fool wants to camp 


out for!” croaked the mummy, from his 
blanket. 

“°Tain’t all it’s cracked up to be. 
admitted Jim, with an inward laugh. 

‘Deacon, as your medical man I’m 
going to prescribe a leetle whiskey to ward 
off a chill.” 

Somewhat shamefacedly he drew a flask 
from his pocket. He feared Shepardson 
might wrong him by supposing that he 
habitually carried it, instead of having had 
it pressed upon him when the women sent 
him out as a rescue party. 

“Poor old hunks!” he said to himself, 
when without the slightest remonstrance 
Mr. Shepardson put it to his pale lips. 

And when Jim finally left him, some 
what warmed and comforted, somewhat 
softened, too, towards his wife and his 
daughter and his daughter’s lover, it was 
with a repetition of his favorite phrase, 
‘Poor old hunks!” 

“Come and see me tomorrow!” he 
heard shouted after him, as he closed the 
door. 

The poor old hunks slept late after his 
unaccustomed dose of whiskey. Thurs- 
day morning was unusually dark, too. He 
waked once, turned over and got some 
more fitful sleep. When he finally rose 
and looked at his watch the hands pointed 
to nine instead of seven. The room was 
in chilly twilight. Outside a cold rain was 
freezing as it fell. His fingers were too 
numb to dress quickly. His shoes were 
not blacked. He had no clean collar. 
Worst of all, after he had hunted up a bit 
of yellow soap and valiantly begun his 
ablutions in icy water, there was no towel! 

Somehow or other he got himself into 
his clothes. He hoped that he looked bet- 
ter than he felt. He went out into the 
rain and got a shave and a shine, the latter 
of which was obliterated ten feet from the 
bootblack’s stand. He had had no break- 
fast and he-realized that he would be very 
late to church. Not in forty-five years 
had he failed to attend the Thanksgiving 
Day services. 

His steps dragged as he drew near the 
church. The stillness told him that the 
sermon had probably begun. He could 
not walk up the long aisle in the middle 
of it, to his pew in front, while the congre- 
gation eyed his dripping figure! Aimlessly 
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There was no towel 


he wandered away, uncertain what to do 
next. He thought with loathing of the 
dark empty rooms he had left. A “‘spirit 
in his feet” led him to Northend Avenue. 
His wife and daughter were in church. 
They would never know. 

Like a reconnoitering picket he cau- 
tiously approached the rear of “138.” 
The kitchen windows were open. Delici- 
ous billows of warm air gushed forth. On 
the window-sill he could see a mould of 
cranberry, cooling, and a pumpkin pie. 
Odors of Araby the Blest wafted to him— 
that is if Araby is blest with onions and 
sage and thyme, and the appetizing frag- 
rance of crisping fat, and the caramel 
perfume of baking sweet potatoes. 

Some one came to close the window— 
Maria. 

“Why, John! How wet you are! 
Hurry right in,” she opened the kitchen 


Tol 


door imperatively. ‘‘You’ll hardly have 
time to tidy up before the company 
comes. ” 

“Company?” 

The rain was driving in Maria’s face; he 
had to step inside. 

“You know Dr. and Miss Pyfield have 
always eaten their Thanksgiving dinner 
with us. They’d think it was strange if 
we left them out the first time we dined in 
our new house. Then there’s Jim Tyson. 
But he said he’d need a special invitation 
from you. Did you give him one?” 

“‘T—oh yes, I believe I gave him one,” 
said Mr. Shepardson considering. 

“T’ll get my death, John, and so will you 
if you do n’t let me shut the door. There 
now. Your things are in the second floor 
front. Have a cup of coffee first to warm 
you up.” 

John Shepardson could no more refuse 
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the cup of steaming coffee held under his 
hungry nose than he could refuse to answer 
Gabriel’s trump. 

And after that act of submission it was 
a comparatively easy thing to be using his 
regular toilet appliances in front of the 
mirror that had reflected his face these 
twenty years. He hurried into the clean 
linen and black suit laid out for him in the 
second floor front, and was warming his 
hands before the fire in the new dining 


room and praying devoutly that the church 
goers would be prompt to dinner, when the 
bell rang. He hurried to the door him 
self. 

“Come right in!” said John Shepard 
son on the front stoop. ‘‘Welcome, Dr. 
Pyfield and Miss Pyfield. Glad to see 
you. Jim come right in. I hope this is the 
first of many Thanksgivings you'll spend 
with us now we’ve got moved into our 
new home.” 


The Game at Circle City 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL 


Author of The Ele 


It was my partner’s scheme. I couldn’t 
have hatched out anything equal to it in a 
thousand years. When a man has been 
through Yale, like Bill Prince had, and 
condescends to diagram out anything for 
my particular benefit, I pay strict atten- 
tion. 

It had keen a mighty poor season for 
Bill and me and we was settin’ there in the 
shack one evening, smokin’, when Bill 

“It’s this way, Buck,” 
we are with our chins hangin’ over the 
Arctic Circle an’ nothin’ in our pockets but 
fingers. Winter’s comin’ on an’ the No 
Credit signs is gettin’ more frequent an’ 
noticeable every day. The wind has got 
to be riz, Buckie, an’ we ’re th’ lads that 
has to do it. What ye got to say for your- 
self, anyway?”’ 

On my remarkin’ that, as usual, I had 
little or nothin’ to report, he ruminated 
a second and then went ahead again. 

‘‘Back in New Haven, when I was 
holdin’ th’ belt as champeen trigonome- 
trickist at Yale, we was oilin’ our throats 
nights along about this time o’ year so’s 
we could speak over a whisper next day. 


says he, ‘‘ Here 


Eh? Why? Football, my dear Buckie, 
just football! Greatest game ever in 
vented! Excitement—say! And crowds 


regular mobs! Would n’t mind seein’ 
another game like the one we had with 
Harvard back in ’91. Ho—hum!” 

Bill stopped and sighed reminiscently 


as he stole a glance at me. I kept chawin’ 


trobat and Mon Pere,” etc. 


right along as if nothin’ had happened and 
pretty soon he braced up and started out 
again. 

‘““Wonder how a game would go here?”’ 
he says. 

“Um—What?” says I, catchin’ my pipe 
before it hit th’ floor. 

“Tf Yale was to play Harvard here next 
Thursday—that’s Thanksgivin’ Day 
about how much would the gate receipts 
reach to?” 

That bein’ about the funniest thing I’d 
ever heard Bill get off I jest laid back an’ 
cackled like a good one. Finally I quit 
and sat up to wipe the tears away. Bill 
was lookin’ at me as cold as an ice house. 

““Well—how much?” says he, real 
fierce an’ vinegary. 

I blinked at him once or twice an’ then 
Says, 

‘‘Nine thousand dollars! 
& O. E.!” says I. 

Bill kind of smiled and fell to gazin’ at 
the floor. 

““Ye-es,” he says, hesitatin’, “I guess 
you ’re right. I think we can call that 
game settled.” 

I popped up straight as a plumbline. 

“Yale an’ Harvard!” I yells. 

“Them’s th’ teams that plays!” says 
Bill, settin’ his teeth together 

When I came out of the trance I went 
into, my partner was gone. I felt kind of 
weak in the knees like I’d had a bad case 
of nightmare. 

After lookin’ high an’ low for Bill for 


That is, E. 


























three days I concluded he wa’n’t in town. 
I’d sleuthed through the Circle City House, 
the Bear & Acorn, the Polar Star, and half 
a dozen other likely spots—but no Bill. 
Then I collected up Bill’s things and 
packed ’em in a starch box thinkin’ mebbe 
he’d have relatives who’d enjoy gettin’ 
them touchin’ remembrances. 

The next day I was comin’ out of th’ 
Ann Eliza drink-house when I caught sight 
of a big red sign tacked up across the 
street. I went over and edged into the 
crowd that was clustered around it. Then 
I jest let my under jaw drop down like a 
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greatest game ever invented? Jest listen 
to that, fellers!” 

But Le was in dead earnest and he 
eraLLed me by the sleeve. 

“Lool:-a-here, Buck, give us a lint, 
can’t ye? Is this) leht-weichts or 


heavies?”’ 
“Both!” says I, stiffenin’ up tall. 
“Either one cf them fellers favorites o’ 
yourn?” continues xe. 
“Wuh?” 
“T do n’t know either ote cf ’em 
Ike. 
I looked him plunk ia t! 


7 gave 


y cood ¢ ye. 





1 jest 


blacksmith’s apron an’ perused th’ fol- 
lerin’— 


Yate VS HARVARD 
FOOT BALL 
THANKSGIVING Day, Noy. 25. 


Back of the Lucky Dog Saloon 
af. 
ApmiIssIon $5.00 


“Who put that up?” says I to Ike 
Runnells who was squintin’ at it with his 
one cood eye. 

Bill Prince!” 


says he. “And say, 


” 


what in thunder is football, anyway? 
When Ike said that th’ hull crowd 
pricked up its ears and crowded around 
huntin’ for information. 
was disturbed. 
“What!” says I, “don’t you know th’ 


I don’t deny I 





ay back and cacklec 


4 like a good one. 


‘““There’s twenty-two men in this game, 
Ike. This ain’t no duet!” 

I left him rubbing. his scalp and hustled 
off to find that bloomin’ partner of mine. 

I located him sticking a bill up in the 
window of th’ Early Bird refectory. 

‘You blamed imposter!” says I affec- 
tionately, as we clinched. 

‘“‘H’are ye, Buckie!” says he, with his 
face full o’ tacks, ‘‘ Talk right along; I’m 
busy!” 

‘* Bill,” says I, solemn as a funeral, “I 
hope you know what you’re up to. If 
this is any fake th’ crowd ‘Il make a ring- 
tailed babboon out o’ you, an’ me, too. 
Now you better thaw out an’ elucidate,” I 
says. 

Bill jabbed the last tack into its corner 
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> y s’pose you kr 


and tore out. I was right behind him like 
a shadder. When we got to a quiet spot 
Bill stopped and opened up his burdened 
heart. 

‘Buck, my boy,” says he, * when a full- 
grown man makes up his mind he’s goin’ 
to do somethin’, if he ain’t hindered, he’s 
goin’ to do it. I said that Yale and Har- 
vard would play football here Thanks 
givin’ Day. They will. My men are 
trained to a horse-hair at this minute and 
they put up an article of ball that would 
make former Yale teams green in the 
features. I’ve been down coachin’ ’em 
for a day or so an’ 

“Ts this a genuine Yale an’ Harvard 
game, Bill?” says I, breakin’ in sudden. 

‘‘Genuine as I could make it under th’ 
circumstances,” say “Owin’ to un- 
foreseen difficulties I was unable to get th 
hull entire Yale an’ Harvard teams, so I 
was ¢ ompelled to accept substitutes. Sub 
stitutes is allowable always, you know.” 

‘Be they?” says I, suspicious, ‘‘ Who ’re 
your substitutes?” 

Bill looked a trifle 
big breath. 

“T’ve got twenty-two husky Tomcat 
Injuns—natural-born football _ players. 
They are cyclones, Buck,—roarin’ torna- 
Th’ feller that plays fullback 


says he. 


wild and drew in a 


does at it. 


w 
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umnus is?” 


what an a 


for Yale is a wonder at th’ drop-kick! I’ve 
seen him make a goal from th’ ten-yard 
line!” 

“Ten-yard line?” I 
middlin’ weak?” 

““‘Um—well, it might be with a regula- 
tion ball.’’ 

“What you got?” 

“Bladder full o’ feathers!” he says. 

I groaned and Bill resumed. 

“T had th’ powwowinest time with them 
Injuns before they’d agree to play. Rec’ 
lect them two dozen, outside dip-front 
corsets that got mixed into our macaroni 
supply by mistake? Well, them boys done 
th’ work! I’ve fitted every one o’ them 
Tomcats with a bran’ new corset an’ he’s 
wearin’ it at this writin’!” 

“William Prince!” says I, in a yell. 

“That’s correct!” says he. 


says, ‘‘ain’t that 


Thanksgivin’ Day was fine. Bill had 
a little wicket rigged up at one corner of 
the patch of a prairie behind th’ Lucky 
Dog emporium and th’ crowd filed in in a 
steady stream. Bill used a grain sack to 
hold their contributions. By 1:30 Circle 
City was all there an’ Bill hefted his sack. 
It was a load for a small mule but I 
lugged it over and stufied it inside of 
Dutch Charley’s safe. 

















Down at the far end of the field was two 
tents and th’ boys was eyen’ ’em eager an’ 
curious. Bill was busier than two cats 
on one post fixin’ up some high hurdles at 
each end of the field an’ th’ boys stood 
back an’ encouraged him with cheers an’ 
yells. After awhile he pulls out his watch 
and takes a squint at it. Then he waves 
his arm and announces that it is time to 
start the game. As special policeman of 
the day it became my duty to clear the 
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‘An’ she better stay there 


field, which I did with a good sized club 
an’ strong language. 

When the crowd was all shoved back 
an’ was holdin’ its breath in expectancy, 
Bill whisks a shiny little whistle out of his 
pocket. Then he hit an attitude an’ 
blowed a screech on th’ thing. 

Pop went th’ flaps on them two tents, 
an’ here come th’ Yale an’ Harvard teams 
rampagin across th’ field like a flock o’ 
young bulls. You ought to have heard 
th’ cheers that went up ! It was deafenin’! 
Th’ crowd let up to catch its wind an’ 
then some idiot yells out: 

“Why, them’s Tomcat Injuns, boys!” 

Well, th’ cheerin’ faded away in a second 
an’ I took a fresh grip on myclub. But 


Bill steps over toward that young squirt 
an’ looks at him real fierce. 
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“You ’re mistaken, young feller!” he 
says. ‘“‘Them players is Yale an’ Har- 
vard alumnusses! Do you s’pose you 
know what an alumnus is?” 

Th’ feller colored up an’ said he did n’t. 

“Then keep your face closed or it may 
warp on ye!” says Bill, as he patted his 
hip pocket lovin’ly. 

Th’ Yale an’ Harvard fellers was passin’ 
th’ bladder to an’ fro as frisky as eels when 
Bill got back on th’ field an’ tooted his 


says lke. 


whistle again. They let up on th’ passin’ 
an’ crowded around him We could see 
Bill explainin’ an’ wavin’ his arms at ’em. 
Then, all to once, th’ hull twenty-two of 
"em opened up an’ lit in to talk at once, an’ 
Bill had to grab his whistle an’ blow like 
a threshin’ engine before he could get ’em 
stopped. 

In a minute, though, they spread out 
and left Bill in th’ middle with th’ ball. 
Bill sized up the teams, an’ noticin’ that 
there was only ten on one side an’ twelve 
on th’ other, he went out an’ booted a Yale 
man before he’d go over an’ play on his 
own side. Th’ crowd yelled fit to assassi- 
nate at that but it did n’t appear to worry 
Bill 

He laid th’ bladder down on th’ mark 
and patted it. Then he felt of the air an’ 
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waved for silence All w till for three 
SCC ¢ d while sill, St l I tie 
sidcl.ne ‘ the St ti | 
Evcryv1 on Loth the cams started lot 
{ balls th’ dead 1 \ Yale ma rot 
LHcr¢ { tit but m ed ai’ 
bt | | kont ball At this critical 
hn Ci eacel I! r\ rd pla er kicked 
l ht! landed 

he t! in piled un Bill tore 1 
1 puled ’em apart till he got d 1 to th 
fret] it took four men to st 
rate ‘em 

When they got fixed around Bill an- 


ul it Harvard had fouled Yale 
>that th’ ball went over to Yale on her 
sixtv-vard line 

Th’ teams lined up an’ stuck their heads 
together. Bill velled ‘‘ 4-11-44!” an’ 
tooted his whistle Somebody shoved 
th’ ball back between his legs, another 
feller grabbed it an’ hiked out with th’ 
hull bunch right after him. They caught 
him an’ jumped on him an’ Bill announced 
that Yale had lost five yards. 

He went in an’ held a short conference 
with th’ teams. By the looks of things I 
expected that he had it fixed up for some 
thing startlin’ next an’ I soon discovered 
that I was correct. On gettin’ th’ signal 





th’ full-back snatched th’ ball, run up, 
waited till th’ crowd opened up a nice lane 
nd then trotted through and sailed off 
toward the goal like a runaway coal car. 
Bill run in and told a half dozen fellers to 
start out and chase and finally they did 
but could n’t catch him. 

Bill had yelled ** Touchdown!” about a 
ninute before they run up and piled up on 
th’ hero. They were strong on th’ stack 
up. 
They went out then an’ started over 
again. A Harvard man kicked the ball 
an’ broke it. Feathers flew in all direc 
tions an’ Bill whistled an’ called time. 

He fixed it an’ they finally got to goin’ 
again. Harvard had th’ ball this time an’ 
was doing fine. She was within a yard 
of Yale’s goal when Bill suddenly jerked 
out his watch an’ yelled that time was up. 
Them Harvard fellers nearly lynched Bill 
then, but he pulled out an old almanac an’ 
pointed to a receipt for making water 
melon pickles an’ then yelled *‘ Rules!” at 
‘em. 

Bill had to hustle to th’ gate then to 
keep th’ crowd from goin’ home. They 
thought it was all over. Bill explained that 
th’? game was played by halves an’ that 
only th’ first one had yet heen enacted. 

In th’ second half they’d rammed an’ 
butted for about five minutes when Ike 
Runnells edged up to Bill an’ says, 

“Does Yale win this?” 

“‘Um-crer-she’s ahead just now,” says 
Bill. 

‘* An’ she’d better stay there, too!” says 
ke scowlin’. 

Then Jim Colton came out an’ nudged 
Bill. 

‘**Here’s where Harvard tallies, eh? 
Says. 

“They might!” Bill says. 

“They better!” says Jim. 

My partner began to get anxious. He 
had n’t figured on any one gettin’ inter- 
ested in th’ score. Jest then he got seized 
by a great idea. He thought what a great 
scheme it would be to make the game a 
tie—neck an’ neck, with honors even. That 
ought to satisfy everybody, Bill thought. 
Accordingly he circulated down into them 
Harvard chaps an’ doled out some infor- 
mation. Then he backed off to one side 
an’ handed in a signal about like this- 
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A Harvard man kicked the ball and broke it. 


+99 


77 1,002! 

It was wonderful! One of them fellers 
pirated that bladder an’ streaked it for th’ 
Yale lads’ goal, runnin’ th’ hull lengih of 
th’ field an’ dodging no less than seven of 
th’ opposin’ players as easy as eatin’ 
huckleberry pie. 

Bill was wreathed in smiles. That 
evened the score up an’ there was only one 
minute to play. Bill was struttin’ along 
th’ sidelines, all swelled up like a turkey 
gobbler when he heard a ‘“‘tunk” an’ then 
th’ terrificallest noise that ever came tearin’ 
down across a foot ball field. 

Old Bullfoot had kicked a goal! Bill 
staggered back an’ pressed his hand to his 
forehead. 

‘“How’s th’ tally?” 
rushin’ up. 

“6 to 5!” says Bill, weak as a cat. 

‘“‘Whurroop!” says Ike. “‘ Er-say, who’s 
ahead?” 

“ Harvard!” 

‘Th’ deuce she is! 


‘‘77! Double up! 


yells Ike Runnells, 


Say, you’ll have to 


let our man have another shot at kickin’ 


Most of th’ 
feathers is out now an’ its lighter—he may 


that balloon over that stick. 


raise ’er. Give us a fair shake, Bill!” 

“Sure!” says Bill, with his eyes twink- 
lin’. 

He went in an’ powwowed. Them 
Harvard fellers chawed like th’ real thing 
but Bill sprung them rules onto ’em an’ 
convinced ’em he was right. Th’ Yale 
feller took th’ ball an’ got ready to make 
his kick. Bill got out of the way an’ 
blowed th’ whistle. 

“Tunk!” Up went th’ ball fine as 
fiddlin’ an’ was goin’ over th’ stick with no 
trouble at all when Jim Colton pulled his 
gun an’ commenced pumpin’ lead into it. 

“Crack! Crack! Crack!” she went. 

The ball hung in th’ air a minute or two 
an’ then fell an’ hit th’ bar. Everybody 
held his breath as it wiggled a time or two 
an’ finally fell on th’ far side. 

Bill blew his whistle an’ waved his arms. 
The Yale and Harvards teams scampered 
down to their tents an’ th’ crowd went 
home. Bill Prince had raised th’ wind. 
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A Question of Right-of-Way 
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With a countenance that expressed con- 
siderable pathos Uncle Billy Bolton re- 
garded the rows of huge silver maples that 
filled his front yard. Undeniably they were 
beautiful: tall, majesterial, partriarchal, 
the apotheosis of dooryard gentility, fifty 
years old; if one counted from the time 
they were put in place in all the lank awk 
wardness of callow saplinghood ; and, with 
al, strong in the sinew and symmetry that 
had felt no artifical pruning-axe, but had 
grown up straight and natural as God in 
tended trees to grow, free from the dwarf- 
ing effects of topping and branch training. 
Well he remembered “‘setting them out” 
in that spacious area. He had placed 
them, at carefully-stepped intervals, where 
at maturity, their sheltering quiet would 
protect the “front porch” of his dwelling. 
Into their early’ culture he had worked 
much love, and he now recalled with a 
sigh, that was not all sadness, how well a 
shining face had repaid him for his thought- 
fulness. 

Things had changed in the world 
around him, though Uncle Billy’s love 
could never change. The law—God 
knows how and why such laws are made! 
—ordered him to yield his trees to the axe 
of a corporation that proposed to run an 
electric interurban railroad on the most 
direct line possible between Coreyville and 
Green City. 

The county commissioners with the 
astuteness of their generation opined that 
the wagon road “‘ was for hosses only,” and 
refused to grant the company a franchise 
to traverse the thoroughfare. Hence, the 
corporation, strengthened in its determin- 
ation to build the road by the bullet-headed 
opposition of the petty officials, did the 
next thing possible—immediately bought 
rights-of-way from the farmers along the 
line. 

Few made any objection when they were 
asked for this slice off their front door- 
yards. The mystic word “corporation ”’ 
is a shibboleth that will usually juggle a 
farmer out of his immortal soul, so great is 
the trace of racial instinct which believes 


Four Ciphers and a Crown,” etc 


that “‘the King can do no wrong.” Those 
who did stop to inquire and to argue why 
they should make this present to a com- 
pany that offered them nothing in return 
but conveyance from town to town for 
which the farmers must pay the highest 
market price, were silenced like great 
children by the jingle of silver. The ones 
who held out beyond the dollar were 
coerced in one way or another—all but 
Uncle Billy. 

“They want to cut ye down,” he told 
his trees, pathetically. ‘‘Mam alus took 
joy in ye. I don’ b’lieve she c’d stan’ it 
*f she’s whar’ she c’d know. She alus 
brightened up after a day’s hard work ’f 
she c’d only git out here a bit an’ rest!” 

He paused and his mind seemed to 
travel back immeasurably far. When he 
returned to the present he said with a little 
snap of decision: 

“T ain’t a-goin’ t’ cut ’em down.” 

And that was what Attorney Robert 
Briggs Cummins learned when he rode out 
to have a “talk” with Uncle Billy. 

“Course ye are welcome here, Bobby. 
I’ve know’d ye since you come. I ’mem- 
ber the mornin’ ye got here ’at your ma 
wondering to mam about your likely looks. 
Says she, ‘Mis Bolton, ain’t he a proper 
un? Mebbe he’ll be president of the 
country,’ she says. ‘His head is big,’ mam 
told her. An’ ye grow’d like a weed, till 
one day ye come runnin’ over here—yer 
pap’s place laid right out across my farm, 
frontin’ on th’ old township line—an’ ye 
wuz a cryin’ ’s if yer heart ’u’d break. 
‘Pap’s dead!’ says you, ag’in and ag’in, an’ 
mam bustled around, an’ we went over, an’ 
I helped lay him out. ‘Look like the 
Good Man’s tryin’ us sore,’ mam says, fer 
then citizens that counted wuz scarce. 

“That there wuz a day I never forgot 
‘cause so much happened—fer I went to 
town in the afternoon, an’ made my first 
payment on this farm, all in gold. ’N’ 
that evenin’ comin’ home I had a ’venture. 
Jist down by my big field who’d I see in th’ 
dusk but ol’ man Wilson’s darter Mary. 
She wuz a little slip then, not above sixteen, 
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You need n't do no talkir 


an’ what her ma meant lettin’ her travel 
that ’ere road that late I never learned, 
‘cause the roads wuz dangerous then. An’ 
jist ’s I got in holler’n distance two fellers 
jumped out o’ th’ bushes and grabbed her, 
an’ I’m dreadin’ to think what ’u’d hap- 
pened ’*f I had n’t got after ’em with a 
broken rail. They cleaned out, an’ th’ 
gal says to me, ‘If I kin ever help you,’ she 
sais, ‘If ever I kin—’ an’ she fell into my 
arms faintin’ an’ tremblin’. Dear, dear, 
Bobby boy, that wuz a busy day! But 
Lor’ hill! what a distance I’m gettin’ frum 
hospitality. ’Course, as I wuz sayin’, 


ye ’re welcome here as daylight—but ye 
need n’t never do no talking about right- 
0’-way tome. I’m safe on polertics, I’low, 
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an’ I’m settled on creed an’ baptizin’, but 
this here other subjick is too heavy an’ is 
liable to cause concussion o’ the brain; 
it’s simply got to be avoided. Which d’ 
ye chew, Bobby—fine cut, er plug? Some 
says plug gives ’em heart-burn, but it ne- 
ver did me.” 

“T don’t chew, Mr. Bolton,” the attor- 
ney answered with a good humored nod. 
“T wish I- did; it might be that I’d swear 
less.” 

“Maybe ye’d have more to swear over, 
Bobby,” the old man prophesied, sagely, 
“fer they ’re dilutin’ nowadays somethin’ 
awful. New ways 0’ makin’ tobac with- 
out weed in it; new ways 0’ takin’ a man’s 
substance an’ leavin’ him wuthless paper 
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ter show how big sized a fool he’s be’n.’ 

“Well, you ’ve never been a fool, Uncle 
Billy,” the lawyer observed. ‘‘ Nobody 
ever caught you. I wish I were as well 
fixed.” 

“Money ain't 
things I care more fer. 
nothin’ from me.” 

The lawyer regarded Uncle Billy whim- 
sically. He knew the measure of the 
sturdy old man and was aware of the dif 
ficulty of the task at which the company 
had set him. 

“Tt’s a pity you never studied law, 
Uncle Billy,” he remarked. “It would 
have afforded you a pleasant diversion 
from farm work. It would have taught 
you, for instance, how the rights of each 
man are dependent upon the rights of all 
men as one, and how the will of one man 
on a subject must yield, no matter how 
just his way may seem to be, if the interests 
of all the others demand it.” 

“S’pose it would show how land I’ve 
sweat dri ps 0’ blood over fer fifty years c’n 
be signed over to a company that’s sprung 
up over night like a toad-stool and made 
a Tom-Simple township think it wants 
somethin’ it got along purty good without 
fera half-century. S’pose it would tell me 
how to find the road to th’ poor-house after 
it robbed me of everything I ever cared fer. 
Thank God, I ain’t a lawyer! 

“Your dad, Bobby, old Squire Cum- 
mins, when he made out the deed to my 
farm says, says he, ‘It’s be’n surveyed, Bill 

everythin’ is sound, and this here deed 
is as solid as eternity,’ he says, ‘I made it 
myself’ he says. I took it—I know’d Squire 
Cummins never did nothin’ that was n’t 
square. Mam an’ me used to call him 
‘Square Cummins.’ Law ain’t like it 
was in them days, Bobby—ner lawyers, 
neither.” , 

“The main thing, Uncle Billy,” broke 
in the younger man with a shadow in his 
voice, “is this. The company is prepared 
to buy your right-of-way—forty feet off 
your farm next the road—and to give you 
$500.00 for it. It will take a strip of your 
door-yard—but you will have a good forty 
feet left. We did what we could with the 
commissioners. It wasn’t much—they 
would n’t give us a franchise on the town- 
ship road. So now we’re getting the 


much—there’s other 
Money can’t buy 


farmers to sell—and we’re condemning 
where they won’t, by regular process, and 
laying out the grade, anyway.” 

The eyes of Uncle Billy grew large and 
his thin face weazened to a combination 
of angles. 

“‘Condemning? ‘That’s the game, eh? 
Ridin’ over a man’s rights because they ’ve 
got money to buy a legislature to make 
laws that'll fit their greedy souls!” 

‘But, Uncle Billy, it’s right!” 

“Right—hell! Bobby boy, don’t make 
me sorry I know ye. Is it right to steal a 
man’s land? Is it right to take it from 
him when he wants it more than he wants 
to live?” 

His voice cracked, and he sobbed aloud 
—childish, choking sobs. 

It is not pleasant to see an old man weep. 
The young lawyer gulped a time or two— 
he could not help it—and he swore 
under his breath because the company had 
asked him to stab his father’s friend. 

“Uncle Billy—” 

“Don’t, Bobby, I’ve got to talk it out 
with ye, I see. One day I’d’ a’ turned ye 
over my knee an’ Old Squire Cummins 
’u’d a brung me th’ paddle. I guess he 
never ’u’d a thought his old neighbor ’u’d 
‘a’ be’n beggin’ his son fer a favor he 
would n’t grant.” 

“Uncle Billy—you do n’t understand. 
This is hurting me—”’ 

“No it ain’t, Bobby. You think this is 
only a whim of poor old Uncle Billy’s. 
You think that ‘modern improvements’ 
will make him fergit what’s past and buried 
with mam. Bobby, some day when ye ’re 
old you won’t be keen to have the younger 
bloods change the things that’s been dear 
to you fer half your life. You’ll know that 
‘old things are the best.’ 

“Why, Bobby lad,-I love them trees, an’ 
I love that strip along there more’n I do 
anything alive—mam liked it, an’ I made 
it sightly fer her. I paid fer every inch 
‘ith money I earned at sixty-two cents a 
day—did ve ever work that cheap? An’ 
I watched the sunset from under them 
trees a good many thousand times. I only 
want it a little while longer an’ then I 
won’t need it any more, but until then I’ve 
got to have it. Yes, I’ve got to have it, 
Bobby boy,an I am a-goin’ t’ have it in spite 
0’ you and th’ Interurban Company an’ 





























hell itself. I’ve got a few dollars tucked 
away in an old sock. I was a savin’ it fer 
some promisin’ lawyer’s boy ’at wanted to 
go away east to one o’ them high falooting 

iversities where they cut their hair long 

purpose to mop up th’ athletic grounds. 
But ft guess now I'll spend every gol-dinged 
cent a-keepin’ what’s my own. I give yeu 
warnin,’ an’ I'll be ugly.” 

The young lawyer pondered the situa- 
tion and rose with a sigh. 

“T’]l drive back to town and tell Mr. 
Bently, the superintendent, that you won’t 
listen to reason. I suppose he will come 
out to see you. Meanwhile the law must 
take its course. They are grading pretty 
rapidly, but they won’t reach here for 
several weeks.” 

‘““No—I don’t think they will, Bobby. 
Goodbye!” 


But when the lawyer had disappeared 
at the bend of the road all the bravery went 
out of the tired old face. Uncle Billy laid 
his head in his wrinkled, withered hands, 
and something that looked like tears 
dripped through his fingers. 

‘“*T would n’t care s’ much—not s’ awful 
much if I had a chick er a child, but it 
seems ’s if them trees ’s all that’s left me— 
them an’ th’ lot in th’ cemetery where mam 
is. I wonder why an old man like me can’t 
take intrust in modern things same as 
other folks. ’Pears ’s if everythin’ ’s jist 
artificial an’ tawdry an’ ther ain’t no true 
ways but jist like we used to do. If th’ 
Good Man would only take a feller when 
his work seems over. Look like He wants 
a poor ol’ man ’ithout a thing to suffer till 
ne can’t suffer no more.” 

He raised his head and glanced out to- 
wards the maples—stonily, wistfully, 
vacantly; until, suddenly, as if an inspira- 
tion had come from the “Good Man” 
Himself, a flash of light went over his face. 

‘‘T fought fer a cause oncet,”’ he declared, 
‘“‘an’ I came out o’ th’ hell at Champion 
Hills alive. Off an’ on I be’n scrappin’ all 
my days fer somebody else—an’ now— 
well, there’s one more fight left in Uncle 
Billy an’ he’s a-goin’ t’ make it fer him- 
self.”’ 

With determination he came to his feet 
—erect, soldierly. “I’m a-goin’ t’ go t’ 
th’ bank,” he said. ‘Th’ only way to fight 
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money’s with money. I reckon a little cur- 
rency’ll make a good deal 0’ noise ’f ye 
buy th’ right kin’ 0’ powder.” 

He drew three checks when he arrived 
at his destination. The three tocether 
only made a sum in five figures—however, 
they represented all Uncle Billy had in the 
world except the old farm and a Lit of sil- 
ver at home. He was game—that trait, 
had he but known it, was at Icast modern 
and could be counted upon to prodace 
modern results. 


County commissioners are usuaiiy open 
to brilery, Lut Uncle Billy knew that the 
men he wished to reach could not be 
touched in that way. If the checks had 
been written in six figures there might have 
been a chance to—well, “every man has his 
price’’—Lbut since they were n’t so written 
he had to use the weapons available. 
Besides there was a better way. County 
commissioners are nct always provident. 
Paper can sometimes Le Lought. And he 
went to the place where such paper was 
kept. It took several days of faithful driv- 
ing in his old buckboard, and his rheuma- 
tism troubled him sorely at nights, but 
finally he found part of that for which he 
looked. 

“Tl pinch him!” Uncle Billy muttered. 
“Tl pinch him like—like—”’ But he did 
not finish the sentence. 

Then there were more days of riding— 
most of them were helpless, useless days, 
Uncle Billy thought as he worked desper- 
ately for his quorum. Almost was he dis- 
couraged, until one evening, dozing in his 
old arm chair, a new inspiration came to 
him. He arose hastily, and although he 
had been driving all day, he harnessed 
“‘Blindy” and turned her towards Creek- 
ville where most of the township traded. 

An hour later the editor of the Creek- 
ville Weekly News-I/ erald greeted the old 
man with that kind fervor which scents the 
purse of the amiable subscriber. 

‘Glad to see you, Uncle Billy. How are 
the joints?” 

“Stiff—stiff as hickory knots, Mister 
editor. How’s business?” 

Business was slack—it usually is in a 
country newspaper office—but the editor 
was too good a business man to admit it. 

“Why, it’s right lively now. Job work 
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to beat the bass-drum—we got a school 
manual of thirty-two pages this week. I 
tell you that kept us rather busy.” 

“Shockin’! Wal, I’d guess so,” said the 
old man, admiringly. ‘‘The power o’ th’ 
press is remarkable.” And he put on his 
rubber-rimmed eye glasses to look at the 
speciman of high-grade printing shown 
him. 

‘N yw, I call that good work,”’ the 
editor expatiated. “We used all our orna 
ments on the cover and I sent in to the 
Fort Wayne Newspaper Union for more. 
You bet the job offices at Green City never 
put so much pains on their contracts. No 
wonder it took so much time to get it out.”’ 

‘““No wonder,” echoed Uncle Billy. 

“And was there something for you?” 
asked the editor adjusting himself sud 
denly, as he remembered an unpaid gro- 
cery bill. 

“Well,” observed the caller, “it might 
he a matter o’ subscription, an’ I was won- 
derin’ if you’d send the paper to brother 
Henry’s son out in San Francisco, too. He 
went out there a matter o’ twenty years 





lize this newspaper 


ago, an’ as I was drivin’ in I thought meb- 
be he’d be homesick to get some news 0’ 
us here. Hisaddress? Shucks! I don’t 
know—jest send it to ’Frisco. Uncle 
Sam’ll find him. Hisname? Dear me— 
it was —I almost believe it was Robert. 
No, no—I remember, now—his mother 
called him Jim after a grand uncle. Put 
it ‘Jim Bolton’ an’ it’ll git him, I guess.” 

A gentle peace soothed the editorial soul. 
He had imagined that something must be 
coming when he saw Uncle Billy enter— 
now he was sure. The silence was marred 
only by the scolding of the corroded 
steel pen which was sputtering out the 
receipts. 

“An’ there was another—thing,” the 
old man concluded tremulously, with the 
air of one who is half ashamed yet wholly 
determined upon a certain course. 

The editor finished the stubs in red ink 
(because he had no more black), and with 
that easy, gliding motion peculiar to the 
craft, pocketed the bill which Uncle Billy 
tendered. Then he looked his wisest. 

“What other thing, Uncle Billy?” 


” 
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‘“‘“VYe—ye do sell advertisin’ space in yer 
paper sometimes, don’t ye? An’ yer paper 
circulates all round this vicinity, don’t it?” 

“Yes,” returned the editor good humor- 
edly. ‘‘Best fam’lies in Hoop-Pole town- 
ship.” 

“What’s ver space wuth?” asked 
Uncle Billy, timidly, for he was on unknown 
ground. 

The editor smiled—he knew how to 
treat these gentle children of the soil. 

“Why, our rates are five cents a line, 
but I’ll run your notice—if it’s ten lines 
long—for three cents a line because I’ve 
known you quite a while, Uncle Billy.” 

‘“T was n’t thinkin’ o’ jist ten lines,” the 
old man said hesitatingly, ‘I meant by th’ 
column.” 

The editor gasped and adjusted himself 
again. He had visions of a real Panama 
hat and a new umbrella. 

“A column?—why, it’s worth a dollar a 
column, each issue.” 

“That so?” Uncle Billy remarked. 
“Well, give me fifteen columns each issue 
fer three weeks.” A financier was lost in 
the old farmer. 

The pause that followed was felt in 
every corner of the office. A great hope 
that he might soon be able to pay his 
‘ready print” bills saturated the editor. 
But it was necessary to work the well-worn 
racket of judicial procrastination that a 
better bargain might be driven. 

‘“‘I—] can’t—that weuld take every line 
of our available reading space,” answered 
the editor in bewilderment. 

““That’s what I want,” replied Uncle 
Billy quietly. 

“Uncle Billy Bolton—are you trying to 
subsidize this newspaper?” cried the great 
man angrily. 

“Nope. I’m thinkin’ o’ tryin’ adver- 
tisin’-—I’ve read the News-Herald on that 
subjick fer a matter o’ ten year an’ I be- 
lieve I’ll foller its precepts —once. An’ 
I’d like to have ye print the word ‘adver- 
tisin’ ’ at the head o’ every column—folks 
Il read it better an’ it'll be some honester 
that way.” 

When the old man went home the editor 
was a little subdued and had lost a great 
deal of interest in interurbans, but he had 
learned something about moulding public 
opinion. 
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The small, unprepossessing army of 
grimy Italians wormed rapidly along on 
the right of way under the harsh advice of 
an American foreman who knew a half 
dozen “‘dago” phrases and a couple of 
hundred oaths understandable in any lan- 
guage. Axe-men lopped out trees incon- 
veniently placed; pick-men attacked rose 
gardens and wire fences impartially ; dump- 
men handled “graders”; and teamsters 
drove sweating horses through the grime 
of newly heaped soil. A long line of men 
with shovels loaded wheel-barrows and 
wagons with clay and sods to be used at 
the lower places along the grade. Pup- 
tents afforded rude shelter; camp shacks 
and portable kitchen machinery wagged 
along in trail, or advanced miles beyond it 
as the need served. Around this alien 
pest, foisted upon a peaceful somnolent 
country, the farm-folks sauntered, won- 
dering at everything they saw—missing 
their meals often to watch the barbarians 
of the service dip from steaming kettles 
and eat like hungry swine. 

But the point of fact was that the muddy 
host went inexorably upon its way from 
Coreyville to Creekville and from Creek- 
ville toward Green City. Its progress was 
tremendous, and the foreman was winning 
golden opinions from Mr. Bently, the 
superintendent. He was a worker, was 
the foreman—and a wise man, too, as later 
appears. 

It occurred, however, that one day the 
axe-men lumbering forward stolidly in the 
advance some quarter of a mile met a sud- 
den obstruction which they could neither 
cut down nor surmount. They then, by 
reason of the inherent hostility of the ob- 
struction, put their axes upon their shoul- 
ders and ran—a gait not usual to them, nor 
down in the contract with their employers. 

The foreman snorted as he saw them 
retreating in good, if hasty, order, and went 
out to meet them, stereotyped abuse on his 
tongue and foreboding in his breast. 

“Nol posso!” cried the first axe-man, 
and came up panting. “No, Signore—no 
certamente, nol posso!l” 

“Youcan’t,eh? Well, I’ll see why, you 
pig!” And he grabbed the offender. 
“‘ Back you go, or no mon! Jntendete?,_ Do 
you hear? 


“ Lasciatemi—letta me go! Jo non ho 
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fatto niento—1 have done nothing! The 
thinna whisker man woulda me kill! I 
choppa one choppa! He beata me!” 

By that time his comrade in sorrow 
arrived with a similar story and a bloody 
face to give evidence of his unhealthful 
delay. 

‘Tt looks squally,” thought the foreman. 
‘And with a string of ripe American curses 


a 


some disrespect, ‘““has bought the local 
paper here and put his story into words. 
I never read anything quite so pathetic. 
I gave the paper to Mary—Mrs. Bently 
you know was born in this township- and 
the thing fired her as I had never guessed 
anything could. ‘Uncle Billy!’ she said, 
‘dear Uncle Billy! Why Ed he was the 
best friend I ever had once—a long, long 
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There’s trouble on the grade, Mr. Bentley.” 


on his lips he set the two axe-men at work 
on a rail fence while he went forward to 
investigate. 


It was precisely this hour that Mr. 
Bently and his attorney, Mr. Robert 
Briggs Cummins, were seated in the lat- 
ter’s office at Creekville, puzzling over the 
theoretical side of the problem which their 
grade foreman was facing in the open 
field. 

“The old cuss,” said Mr. Bently, with 


time ago—before I met you. You must 
humor him this once—you must. I ask 
it.’ Now, what do you suppose the 
girl meant? Women folks cut up so over 
the sympathy racket.” 

“You could stop the grading, I sup 
pose,”’ said Cummins thoughtfully. 

“For a dav—for a week—at a great 
expense and a loss of my head perhaps, 
but even if I did how would that help? 
The grade must go through sometime!” 
“Uncle Billy’s only road is by way of the 




















commissioners, I fear,’”’ said the attorney 
with a sigh. ‘I understand that he has 
been working to squeeze them, but Old 
Man Sullivan is the only one he has been 
able to swing. Forrest and Harrison are 
both solid as a church.” 

‘‘T must go out and talk to the old soul,” 
Bently mused. ‘‘I wonder what I'll say?” 

“Oh, tell him it’s law. This sort of 
man always bends to that idea. Proud 
of his good citizenship, you know. One 
can do anything in the name of the law to 
such fellows and they'll kiss the book.” 

“You did n’t have good luck in getting 
him to kiss it,” returned Bently, with a 
shrewd grin. 

‘“T could n’t make him believe that I was 
in earnest. I was only little Bobby Cum 
mins to him—old ‘Square’ Cummins’ 
son.” 

“When I left home this morning Mary 
was ‘taking on dreadful.’ Said she was 
going to stop the line if she had to use 
dynamite. .Wonder what she meant? I 
swear I’d humor the old idiot if I could.” 

The telephone bell rang, and Cummins 
answered it. 

“Mrs. Bently wants to speak to you.”’ 

The superintendent took the receiver 
with a worried look and listened. 

‘Hello? You, Mary? What?” “ 
“Ob, imposible, dear!” “..:.”% “3 
could n’t do it for many reasons. What 
are you up to?” “ ” “T won’t stop 
them for an hour, because it would n’t do 
any good?” ’* “No, nor a half 
hour.” “....” Not for fifteen minutes, 
Mary. I'd like to know what is on your 
mind and why you ’re so interested in 
the old man.” 

A long pause followed, during which the 
room was filled with the unintelligible 
squeaking that came from the receiver at 
the superintendent’s ear. The worried 
expression deepened on Bently’s face. 

“Anything but that, Mary.” 
“No! Not an instant.” 

And he shut the circuit. When he 
dropped into his chair again he looked at 
the lawyer quizzically. 

‘“‘Uncle Billy loses as sure as Fate,” he 
said, ‘‘but I wish we all had as staunch 
advocates as the one who is standing up 
for him.” 

“‘There’s a buggy stopping here,” the 
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lawyer announced, irrelevently. He had 
been looking out of the window. ‘‘It’s 
Sam Turner’s boy from close to Uncle 
Billy’s place. I wonder what he wants?” 

‘‘Me,” replied the superintendent with 
divination. ‘‘ My foreman’s struck a snag 
I’m afraid.” 

‘““There’s trouble on the grade, Mister 
Bently,” the boy advised them from the 
open door. ‘“‘ Better come out.” 

He handed the superintendent a slip of 
paper evidently torn from a memorandum 
book and written upon with a pencil. 

Dear Srr:—l’ve got more bit off than I 
can chew. You and Mr. Cummins come 
out and talk to the old man—he’s hostile, 
and the dagos are taking a vacation. If 
there’s an ambulance in town better bring 
it along for he’s caved in the slats of a cou- 
ple of the beggars. 

Tom. 

“This is bad,” said Bently and he 
phoned to the livery barn for a conveyance. 
“We ’ve orders to get that grade a mile 
further today. We must do it.” 

As the horses flew over the dirt roads 
both Bently and Cummins relapsed into 
questioning silence. Approaching the end 
of the grading, they could see in the dis- 
tance the men huddled in little groups or 
loitering in the fence corners. Far be- 
yond, the maples nodded glassily in the 
morning light. A bit of breeze brought in 
the scent of the fields, and the busy twitter 
of birds. A hawk circled in the golden 
haze above the neighboring woodland. It 
was a scene for peace rather than war— 
and even Bently who was not at all senti- 
mental felt the hideous incongruity of the 
toiling vandalism that destroyed the 
natural art and fitness of things about 
them. 

Cummins leaned out of the buggy and 
shaded his eyes with joined hands. A 
thin line of men was standing in a semi- 
circle about the maples—not too near to 
them, he noticed with a smile. And then 
a figure arose out of the distance—an erect 
shape and well within the dooryard. 

‘Good Lord, Bently!” the lawyer cried 
in a low voice of awe. ‘‘He’s standing 
them off—with a gun.” 

“Ts he that?” inquired the sup2rintend- 
ent, and the pity and sympathy oozed out 
of his face. ‘I’ve heard of such things.” 

“And he’s winged some of them. Uncle 
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Billy used to take all the turkeys at the 
matches a matter of fifteen years ago.” 

The horse halted instinctively by the 
largest group of men. The foreman was 
lying comfortably on the ground under the 
shade of a dump cart. A mixed gang of 
Italians, Armenians, and Swedes huddled 
near. 

‘He got me, Mr. Bently,” he observed. 
‘I went too close to him—seems ’s if I was 
trespassin’. Naw, it ain’t nothin’ serious 

I’m jist restin’.” 

“Why, Tom, let’s see,” 
tendent commanded. 

The foreman grinned and stuck out his 
rightarm. A grime of blood was on it and 
a nasty puncture. 

“The old un’ is usin’ a repeater,” he 
grinned. ‘‘He says, ‘Don’t come any 
closer er I'll ring the bell next shot,’ he 
says, and I didn’t take no chances.” 
Wherein lay part of the foreman’s wisdom. 

Mr. Bently urged his horses forward to 
shouting distance. 

“Men push in there and take him!” he 
ordered. 

The rush that followed was stopped by 
a little splash of flame. One of the leaders 
halted, grunted, spat, and went down in a 
heap. 

“Don’t do that again,” the shrill voice 
of Uncle Billy came vibrating out to them. 
“T’m an old man an’ my hand ain’t ’s 
stiddy as it used t’ be—somebody’ll git 
hurt ’cause I'll take a sure body mark next 
time, fer I won’t make no misses.” 

“He’s crazy,” Cummins said. “He'll 
shoot to kill, Bently. This is awful.” 

“Uncle Billy,” called Bently. ‘“‘Waita 
minute, I want to talk to you.” 

“Tain’t got time. Send yer dogs away. 
I tell ye I’m gittin’ nervous. I'll do some- 
thin’ you’ll all be sorry fer—I know I will. 
Bobby boy, ye ’re there, too, ain’t you?— 
bad company I’m feared—trying to take 
a poor ol’ man’s land from him.” 

Bently ordered all the men back a hun- 
dred yards and climbed out of the buggy. 

“T’ve got to talk to you, Uncle Billy. I 
want to tell you that there’s nothing per- 
sonal in this. I’m only doing what the 
company orders. I’m sorry for you, and 
I’m sorry for myself, but the grade’s going 
through if it costs a dozen lives.” 

“Yes,” the old man called, “it’s blood. 


the superin- 


,’ 


What do such men as you an’ th’ ones 
ye ’re workin’ fer care fer the rights o’ me? 
Th’ land’s mine. Ol’ Square Cummins 
made th’ deed, an’ I’ve paid th’ taxes every 
year.” 

‘The law gives us the right—”’ 

“Law? What law do you mean?” 

Cummins broke in hastily, ‘‘ Why, your 
own state law made by men you yourself 
have voted for in the last half century.” 

“There’s an older law than that, Bobby 
boy,” the old man said. 

“Tf you mean the Constitution of the 
United States, I can tell you—” 

“T don’t mean that,” the old man in- 
terrupted fiercely. ‘I ain’t got no faith 
in that no more. Bobby boy, I bought 
this land here when the main law was doin’ 
right an’ honest by yer neighbors, an’ 
when anybody tromped on ye then the 
statoot was pertect yerself.”’ 

“The right of franchise” —Mr. Bently 
tried in vain. 

“Don’t know anything about rights o’ 
franchise. I don’t know what ye kin do 
in other states er cities, an’ I don’t care. 
All I know is that in th’ state o’ Indianny, 
present county, Hoop-Pole township, 
range 13, the feller ’ith th’ gun takes th’ 
goose ’f he kin hit the mark. An’ I’m 
goin’ to commence t’ kill—I’ve baiged an’ 
talked an’ plead an’ it’s done no good. 
An’ I’ve figgered up that th’ man that 
stops me has got t’ kill me. I don’t care 
what th’ law does then. I’m done ’ith 
th’ law ferever. It’s made by a dirty set 
o’ cheats fer cheats as cunnin’ an’ dirty 
as themselves. Ye kin do anything in th’ 
name o’ th’ law if ye got money enough. 
I’m Il’arnin’ ye—I’m onto ye now. I didn’t 
have money enough. If I had I’d a 
wrecked this blamed corporate company. 
Talk about anarchy an’ socialism—this 
force work o’ the rich corporations is 
worse than anything they’d bring. You 
scoundrels, you own th’ land now, an’ 
you'll be David to Uriah, next, an’ we 
won’t never know when our wives is our 
own. I say damn ye all!” 

The old man stopped, choking and 
quaking, so that he could hardly stand. 
A string of terrible curses came to his lips 
that had been closed to such profanity for 
nearly forty years. With an odd trick of 
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turned. He felt himself swept along by the 
Thirty-fourth Indiana to the edge of the 
wood far in advance of the Federal battle 
line. He heard again the grate of bayonets, 
the deafening thunder of war, the cursing 
and unspeakable shouts of hate and fury. 
Glazed eyes bleared into his as the regi 
ment stood, riddled by bullets, but as im 
movable as the Old Guard at Waterloo 

a stone wall. He saw gallant Colonel 
Swain drop, wounded fatally, but with his 
whole soul tuned to that exquisite military 
heroism that kept his men at their posts. 

Uncle Billy could not forget. He was 
one of the fellows who would not give up. 
There was no lapse of years to him. The 
same words poured from his mouth like 
latent fire. His oaths were frenzied and 
beyond repetition. 

Bently leaned against the fence and 
looked into the muzzle of the rifle without 
winking. 

“You ’re a big man, Uncle Billy, and 
I’m sorry for you. The luck is against 
you. You can shoot me—you can shoot 
as long as you have ammunition left, but 
you can’t stop this grade. That part of it 
is inexorable. I must go—I repeat, I’m as 
much in the laws’ hands as you are. Don’t 
you see that I’m forced to do just as I’m 
told? Don’t you see that Cummins here 
must do as he is told by law? Don’t you 
see that every man’s life vou take is so 
much innocent blood, into which you ’ve 
dipped your hands?” 

He went a step nearer. A bit of red 
whiffled out of the gun, blazed, and melted 
intosmoke. ‘The superintendent smiled. 

“You ’ve made your first miss, Uncle 
Billy,” he said. ‘“‘You’re wrong. Your 
gun knows you ’re wrong.” 

The old man lowered his weapon but 
lifted it almost instantly—the fire burst 
out of it again. There was no missing 
this time. Bently stopped, the smile still 
on his face, staggered a little, and went 
down in the dust. At the same instant a 
buggy came dashing up from Creekville. 
It was driven by a pale but determined 
woman. 

Uncle Billy did not hear the shouting. 
He was too busy. He dropped an inquisi 


tive Swede who was getting over the fence; 
he blew off the foreman’s hat—and the 
foreman entrenched himself in the ditch; 


he drove the interpreter to the cornfield 
across the road, and splintered an axe 
handle in the hands of one of the men who 
had advanced to take action on the first 
maple tree in the row. Then he observed 
the approaching buggy and took a pot shot 
at the horse, stopping him by the side of 
the road where Bently lay with Cummins 
bending over him. 

At the sight of the fallen superintendent 
the woman in the vehicle gave a fearful cry. 

““Ed—Ed—are you dead? Ed, why 
would n’t you listen! ” 

“T don’t think it’s serious, Mrs. Bently,” 
Cummins assured her. 

Bently opened his eyes with a dull apa- 
thetic motion. 

‘Tell the men to cut the trees,’’ he said, 
and fainted. 

Into the woman’s features a curious 
wonder worked. She looked at the man 
in the grass, the blood trickling through 
his shirt, and back at the thin figure on the 
quaint old porch. 

“Why—Uncle Billy—Uncle Billy, what 
did you shoot Ed for? Don’t you know 
me? Don’t you remember Mary Wilson?” 

She went forward swiftly, and the gun 


dropped. The mad mirage of the old 
war faded. 
“Mary Wilson? Lawzee, child, of 


course I remember ye! Shoot who? No, 
I reckon I did n’t hurt him—myarmdid n’t 
trimble none—I would n’t shoot to hurt 
none o’ your friends, child. But they 
dasen’t touch my maples with an axe, an’ 
them niggery fellers can’t come inter my 
yard.” 

Then a look of utter discomfiture and 
terror flashed over the worn face. Upon 
the stock of the Winchester he rested, and 
his limbs shook till he could scarcely stand. 
All the opposition died out of his glances, 
and the white in his eye-balls reddened 
still more by an impulse of shame. He 
reached out a hand and groped. 

“Killa man—me? Why, Mary,I never 
killed even a bird, an’ the rats ‘a’ e’t me 
out o’ house an’ home ’cause I never had 
the sand t’trap’em. You’re jokin’, Mary” 
Wilson, ’cause Uncle Billy Bolton never 
done no sich thing as that.” 

Quietly they disarmed him. Meekly he 
gave up his cartridges. Then they led 
him forward to the improvised bed that 
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had been built for the superintendent—a 
bench from the nearby shed, covered with 
coats and lush Swift messengers 
were sent off to Creekville for physicians. 
And then the foreman came forward. His 
right hand was swinging uselessly, but in 
his left he held a watch. 

‘“‘ Now, boys— Intendete?—-Git after them 
trees. We ’re delayed enough.” 

With a vacant stare, Uncle Billy watched 
two lusty Italians come swinging forward, 
axes in hand. Their hideous gabble 
aroused him. 

“Mary,” he cried piteously, ‘ Mary 
Wilson, I did n’t kill no man!” 

The woman who had been bending over 
her husband straightened quietly. Self- 
possession came bac k. She Was cool with 
the courage that comes of inner knowledge 
that all is well and that sacrifice has not 
been vain. 

‘‘Stop the men, foreman,” she called in 
‘“The commissioners met 
And they gave 
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the company the right to grade in the 
wagon road along Uncle Billy’s farm. I 
telephoned the company about the matter 
and they sent their engineer—he will be 
here in another hour—and they gave my 
husband special instructions to act as he 
thought best in the matter. I’m going to 
act for him—” 

“No!” a faint voice from the bench 
came sharply. With amazement they saw 
the superintendent raise himself on an 
elbow. ‘No, Mary we'll act together. 
The grade—the grade goes in the wagon 
road, now. Wait for the engineer, Tom.” 

“T did n’t kill no man, Mary Wilson,” 
said Uncle Billy, pitifully. ‘‘I1 would n’t 
want t’ face mam ’ith that on my soul. I 
say,” fiercely,“*I did n’t kill no man.” 

Mrs. Bently put her arms about the old 
soldier’s neck, as a daughter might have 
done. and kissed him tenderly. 

“No, dear Uncle Billy,” she said. 
“Bring your chair out under the trees here 
and let’s rest till the doctor comes.” 


April’s Maiden 


BY W. CAREY WONDERLY 


It was during the second act that Beau- 
mont suddenly awoke to the fact that 
Jacqueline Howard and “ April’s Maiden” 
were one and the same person. The 
truth came to him with a shock. It was 
utter blasphemy, he reflected, his making 
the heroine of his play the fac-simile of 
the little girl who, down in Dixie, awaited 
his return with all the impatience and 
fervor of a daughter of the South. 

As he watched Sylvia Cameron flit 
about the stage like some brilliant butter 
fly, a great longing filled the man’s heart 
to see again this other girl and the blue 
hills of his native Maryland. Jacqueline, 
dear, merry little Jac., with her wonder- 
fully piquant coloring and magnifient 
eyes lived again in the heroine of his com- 
edy. Unconsciously he had made her the 
central figure of his play, every scene and 
line breathing her irresistible personality. 

The playwright was brought back to 
the mimic world by the falling of the cur- 
tain on the second act. 


Miss Cameron, bidding her maid go 
ahead to the dressing room, stopped for a 
few minutes in the wings, feeling sure that 
he would come to her with words of en- 
couragement, but Beaumont did not leave 
his place behind the proscenium-arch and 
it was not until the last scene was played 
that he sought her side. 

“So it is all over,” he began, stepping 
out on the stage. ‘Lord! what a night 
this has been!” 

“Over? No, no, no! Come, Alan!” 
cried the actress, seizing his hand. The 
curtain divided them from the house but 
they could plainly hear the great audience 
cheering and shouting. ‘‘Come, we are 
in for a speech' Yes, yes, come, yes—” 

A moment later, amid a storm of ap- 
plause, Sylvia Cameron led the young 
playwright out to the footlights, and to- 
gether they bowed their thanks to the 
hilarious, delighted people. Then a god, 
away up in the top gallery yelled: “Speech! 
Speech!” and instantly the entire house 
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took it up and cried again and again: 
“Speech! Beaumont! Author! Speech! 
Speech!” 

Greatly embarrassed, he turned a 
flushed face to the girl at his side, but she, 
smiling through her tears, pushed him 
gently forward and _ whispered: ‘ You 
must say something nice, Alan.” 

Neither of them could ever afterwards 
remember what he had said, but it must 
have been the right thing for the people 
cheered themselves hoarse. Then the 
gaudy curtain descended for the last time; 
the audience hurried out of the theater; 
the stage manager called: “Strike!” and 
the hands began clearing away the setting; 
the actors rushed pell-mell for their dress- 
ing-rooms; and, it was all over. “ April’s 
Maiden” had made her bow to the fickle 
public and had seemingly won out. 

Alan Beaumont stood silently in the 
wings watching the men clear the stage; 
then he turned down the narrow, dark 
passageway and knocked at the star’s door. 

Minnie, the faithful and much tried 
maid, admitted him. ‘Its Mr. Beaumont, 
Miss Sylvia,” she cried over her shoulder 
to the actress. ‘‘Come right in, sir.” 

Sylvia, hearing his name, jumped up 
from her dressing-table and running over 
to the man’s side, buried her face in his 
arm. 

“There, there, don’t give way like that,” 
said Beaumont, stroking her soft, blonde 
hair. ‘‘ You will wear yourself out, indeed 
you will. Why, everything’s going swim- 
mingly. Minnie, where are Miss Cameron’s 
salts?” 

“She’s just that nervous now, sir,” 
spoke up the maid, regarding the actress’s 
tears with deep disapproval. ‘Indeed, 
you'll be a sight, Miss Sylvia. You know 
when you cry—” 

“But we’ve won, we’ve won, Alan.” 
cried Sylvia. ‘‘And Mason has promised 
to take the play into New York as soon as 
he can arrange fora house. It has been a 
rough and up hill road, Alan, but we’ve 
won at last, we’ve won!” 

Beaumont led her over to one of her 
many trunks and sitting down beside her, 
soothed and caressed her as if she were 
a child. 

‘Poor little girl, this has been a trying 
month for us all, hasn’t it?” he said al- 


most tenderly. “I don’t wonder you’re 
tired.” 

‘** But we’ve made good, Alan,” she told 
him. ‘*The people liked Hallie. Did 
you notice how the house rose as one man 
at the big scene in the third act? We'll have 
to prune the second act, but the first and 
the third—! And Mason, he was more 
than satisfied. Oh, I watched his face, 
I can read him like a book. ‘April’s 
Maiden’ will be the comedy success of 
the season. For New York and fame, 
Alan! Behold, the world is thine!” 

“Yes, the people seemed to like it,” 
the young man reflected. ‘But Broad- 
way—Sylvia, are you not afraid? Better 
plays than ‘April’s Maiden’ have been 
wrecked—” 

“Afraid!” She threw back her head 
and laughed almost gaily. ‘Why, we’) 
make the most //asé critic sit up and open 
his eyes. Afraid! Why, the people are 
tired of these so-called problem plays and 
inane musical farces and will welcome 
your dear, clean comedy with eager arms. 
It will bring back to them the days of their 
youth, the time when they believed in 
things. Alan, Alan, we’ll carry all before 
us.” 

Beaumont’s eyes were suspiciously red 
as he stooped to kiss her. “I owe every- 
thing to you, Sylvia,” he whispered. “All 
I ever am, whatever success I attain, will 
come through you.” 

Minnie, who had been arranging the 
actress’s costumes at the far end of the 
little room, coughed discreetly. She was 
a treasure in her way, was Minnie, and 
laid down the most rigid rules which her 
mistress never thought of questioning. 

“Yes?” Miss Cameron jumped up 
with a guilty look in her eyes. ‘‘So very 
late! Let me have my hat and coat 
please.” 

“Tt’s raining, Miss Sylvia, and I don’t 
believe there’s such a thing as a cab in 
town,” answered the woman. “I never 
did see such a place, anyway.” 

‘““Now, you must not abuse Hereford, 
Minnie,” laughed the actress. ‘The 
people have been very, very kind to us, 
you know.” 

“T’ll send one of the men outside to see,” 
said Beaumont, going to the door. ‘There 
must be something. Would you object 




















DRAWN BY CHARLES CHAMPE 


to the grocer’s cart, Miss Cameron?” 

“Oh, these one night stands,” sighed 
Sylvia, with a little trick of her eyes, “they 
will be the death of me yet. No, no, Alan, 
no grocer’s cart for me. See, it is only the 
tiniest drizzle and I shall put on my 
oldest hat. We will walk. Come, are 
you quite ready?” 

“But my dear girl—” 

‘‘Now, no interfering, Mr. Beaumont! 


[am going to walk. 
to the hotel. 
est hat you can find, Minnie. The one 
from Jeanneaux’s with the tinted plumes, 


’ 


It is just three | -locks 
Give me the oldest, hornd 


yes.’ 
In a twinkling she was dressed and to- 
gether they hurried down the corridor and 
through the stage door into the softly 
falling rain. 
“Oh, this 


’ 


is good!” cried the actress, 
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is they walked up the quiet village street. 
What a toy town, Alan. If I could only 
live in a little dead-alive place like this 
all my life.” 

The man looked at her and smiled. 
He understood Sylvia Cameron well 
enough to know that without the lime- 
light and the rouge-pot she would wither 
and fade like a blossom left without sun 
and rain. She was first and foremost a true 
daughter of Thespis; afterwards a woman. 

‘*Oh, it would be an ideal life,” he re- 
turned, very seriously. “A six room cot 
tage with a pump in the back yard and 
an iron Diana painted white in the front 
grass plot. A bay window in the 12x14 
parlor, and a pantry consisting of a half- 
dozen shelves just outside the kitchen 
door. And if your heart hungers for the 
artistic, you might have a canary’s cage 
in the aforesaid parlor window and a 
Jerusalem cherry-tree on the Lilliputian 
veranda.” 

“Ah, how ideally honeymoonish,” 
sighed Sylvia, clasping her hands in 
ecstasy. ‘“‘Do you think one might keep 
a cow?” 

“Well, perhaps the part of one, Miss 
Cameron—out in the pantry. Only, 
be sure that Sir Thomas and his charmer 
are abiding elsewhere at the time.” 

The girl met his eves and smiled. 

“Drain the delights of Vienna, 
Or Paris with walls of cream 

But drive me not far from Broadway, 
When New York’s aglow and agleam.” 

The man nodded his head. ‘ That’s 
where you belong, Sylvia,” he said. 
“These one night stands—”’. 

“A cosy flat in Central Park West,” 
breathed the girl. ‘‘Oh, Alan, if ’April’s 
Maiden’ makes good—. I love every 
inch of that old town! It is my home, the 
only home I want; I care for; it is my home 
and yours, Alan.” 

“Mine?” The man stopped short and 
instinctively his eyes turned across the 
sleeping fields to the far Southland. 

“Come!” The girl caught his arm, 
a slight frown clouding her childishly 
pretty face. Would he never forget those 
people ‘down there?’ She laughed a 
trifle shrilly. ‘‘ What is it, Alan, a ghost?” 


““Tts—home,’”’ he made answer, “home.” 
Silently they entered the hallway of the 


little country hotel, and while Sylvia ran 
to change her outdoor garments, Beau- 
mont wandered into the dining-room and 
ordered their late supper. ‘The place was 
deserted, most of the company having 
gone straight to their rooms, and_ the 
tired and sleepy clerk looked at the play- 
wright suspiciously. He had no love 
for these play-actors, he confided to the 
ebony waiter. Of course, he hastened 
to add, Adelaide Thurston and Mildred 
Holland were different, they were ‘swell, 
gee!’ but Sylvia Cameron—now, who in 
Hereford had ever heard of Sylvia Cam- 
eron before? 

Beaumont chose a table near the open 
grate fire. He felt tired and cold. The 
last month had indeed been a trying one 
all around. Almost directly, Sylvia en- 
tered the door looking deliciously fresh 
and girlish in her soft gray frock. Her 
blonde hair was dressed low upon her head ; 
her eyes were large and bright with ex- 
citement; yes she was very charming, the 
man reflected. He liked her so much 
better off the stage. As Hallie, in “April’s 
Maiden,” she was but a caricature of 
Jacqueline Howard, having caught the 
girl’s very voice and gesture. Beaumont 
suddenly remembered the writing of the 
comedy, Sylvia constantly by his side, 
but surely the other girl was before him, 
guiding his hand and molding the heroine 
of the play into a fac-simile of herself. 
And now, the actress was living, breathing 
Jacqueline nightly in “April’s Maiden.” 
He felt suddenly old and worn. 

“T did not keep you waiting, did I? 
cried Sylvia, as they sat down ¢éte-a-téte. 
“Blame Minnie, she scolded frightfully 
and threatens to tell Mason about my 
rashness as she calls it: walking home in 
the shower, as if I were sugar. But never 
mind Minnie, horrid old thing that she 
is. Ill have something to say to Adam 
Mason myself tomorrow. Alan, he’s got 
to take us back to Main Street; ‘April’s 
Maiden’ deservesa New York showing and 
he shall never know one minute’s peace 
until he lands us on the ‘Great White 
Way.’ No more coffee, please.” 

“Coffee?” The man looked at her 
not quite hearing. 

“Alan, what is it? Tell me, you are 
tired?” 
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‘No, not tired exactly, only—.” He 
turned and met her anxious eyes fixed upon 
‘You were saying--What were 
Something about the 


his face. 
you saying, Sylvia? 
play,—our play?” 

“Yes, our play. Do you remember—-it 
is almost six months now—how you came 
one afternoon last May and said: ‘Here 
is a play I hav written for you, Miss 
Cameron?’ ” 

Beaumont smiled. ‘And how you, 
after reading it said: ‘It is very, very bad, 
Mr. Beaumont. May I‘ pour you a cup 
of tea?’ You evidently thought I needed 
a stimulant after such a blow.” 

“Oh, but I do remember! And you 
answered: ‘Yes, please, cream and no 
sugar.’ I was so disappointed to learn 
that you did not take sugar in your tea. 
I do, you know,” and she nodded her 
pretty head. 

“Sugar? Why, I adore sugar,” cried 
Beaumont, seizing the tongs and dropping 
lump after lump into his ca/é noir. 

‘Silly boy,” murmured Sylvia, with a 
little trick of her eyes. 

“Sweet girl. Was not Minnie afraid 
you would melt?” 

‘Qh it is all so like a plot of Sardou’s,” 
cried the actress. ‘Fancy a man falling 
in —love—with a poor little Thespian he 
had but once! Yes, I am _ very 
charming on the stage—granted; but 
suppose I could lay aside my beauty as I 
do my near-diamonds and my almost- 
Paquin gowns? Alan, I am very afraid 
that you are woefully romantic.” 

“No, neither romantic nor blind,” 
answered the man. “I am human, first 
and last.” 

“Now, Mr. Beaumont! Please remem- 
ber, sir, that this is strictly a little talk on 
shop with no Romeo asides. Where was 
I, please?” 

“You had turned down my first play,” 
the man told her plaintively 

“So I had. And then you brought 
me your second play, ‘April’s Maiden’ 
and I said— 

“You said: ‘Alan!’ just like that.” 

“Silly boy! Now I know you are 
romantic. Fancy your remembering my 
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seen 


very look and voice.” 
‘““As if I could ever forget one little 
returned Beaumont. 
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thing about you,’ 
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“So we took the play to Mason,” she 
went on, ‘‘and Mason, the great and only 
Mason, said— : 

‘““Mason said: ‘Humph!—just a com- 
monplace, ‘humph.’ I had expected the 
great man to go into ecstasies Over my 
comedy, call upon the stars to bear wit- 
ness that it was the one gieat play of th 
age; but he simply gave forth an elephant- 
ine ‘humph!’” 

But if you would only stop and think 
what Adam Mason’s ‘humph’ means,” 
cried Miss Cameron. “It is the very 
highest praise I have ever heard him be- 
stow on any one thing in my life. When 
Mason says ‘humph!’ the heavens open 
and the sun shines.” 

“Yes, but you see I was a stranger 
without the gates, and I was much afraid 
he was about to take me in,” laughed the 
playwright. ‘Adam has the manner of 
a good Samaritan, you know.” 

‘“‘He has been very good to us, Alan,” 
declared Svlvia. “The play is well 
mounted, and that shows he thinks well 
of it. He saw at once that ‘April’s 
Maiden’ belonged on Broadway. It is 
such a charming comedy and Hallie—I 
am jealous of Hallie. People tell me I 
will score my greatest success as ‘April’s 
Maiden’ but—you see, I am but a saw- 
dust doll and Hallie, your brain child, is 
more flesh and blood than I will ever be. 
She is a woman, a living, breathing thing; 
I know it and I’—she pushed back her 
chair and stood facing him—“I am a 
puppet always; yes, yes, yes!” 

“Sylvia,” Beaumont caught her hand 
and held it fast in his own. ‘Sylvia, I 
want to tell you something. //allie, 
‘April’s Maiden’— 

But the girl, mistaking his intention, 
slipped past him and darted off up the 
narrow staircase On the landing she 
turned, her pretty face all mocking smiles, 
and tossed him a few violets she had worn 
in her gown. “Night, Alan,” she called 
with a gesture he knew so well. 

“Jac.!” The man put out his arms 
and stared with wondering eyes. “‘ Jac.” 
he cried, “ Jac.” 


The following morning, Beaumont 
sent word to Sylvia Cameron that he was 
a trifle under the weather and that he 
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would not show up at the extra rehearsal 
in the afternoon. Consequently, he was 
not surprised when Minnie came to his 
room during the forenoon with a new and 
excellent neuralgia remedy, and a small 
garrison of advice from her mistress. 

“Indeed, Mr. Beaumont you must try 
to get around to the rehearsal,” explained 
the faithful Abigail. ‘You see, Miss 
Sylvia’s nerves are always keyed up to the 
top-notch, and I was obliged to tell her 
that you only had a slight touch of neural- 
gia. I know Miss Sylvia like a book, sir, 
and when her nerves are bad, everything 
suffers. If she knew you were sick—” 

“Sick! Not a bit of it, Minnie,” in- 
terposed Beaumont. “Now, don’t go 
scaring Miss Cameron to death. It’s 
really nothing in the world, you know. 
I’m just tired, that’s it, tired.” 

“And you'll be at the theater at 3 
o’clock?” questioned the woman, anxious- 
ly. “Indeed, Mr. Beaumont—” 

“Tf I possibly can, yes.” 

“All right, sir.” Minnie gave a sigh 
f relief. ‘“‘And by the way, sir, Miss 
Sylvia told me to tell you that Mason had 
gone to New York. He went last night 
after the show. It’s a house, Miss Sylvia 
thinks. You know, they withdraw ‘Zara’ 
at the Century and if Mason can get that 
house the rest will be plain sailing. Miss 
Sylvia never did like New England one- 
nights and I wouldn’t be surprised if we 
jumped New Haven.” 

Beaumont faced the woman. ‘Mason 
never said anything about all this to me.” 

““Oh Adam Mason’s a deep one, sir,” 
nodded Minnie. “But you can‘t catch 
Miss Sylvia asleep. She’ll watch out for 
you, all right.” 

When little Doctor Curley saw his 
patient he prescribed perfect quiet for 
some days and on no account must the 
young playwright leave his room. He 
even went so far, in his mild, fatherly 
way, as to mention brain-fever, but 
Minnie thought it usless to acquaint Sylvia 
Cameron with this fact. So the star, and 
the company rehearsed “‘April’s Maiden” 
without its author, and Beaumont tried 
to be contented with Minnie’s hourly re 
ports. 

On Thursday, Mason returned from 
town with a new, red cravat and a self- 
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satisfied smile. Minnie had long ago 
learned that the great man’s smile implied 
much. When Sylvia told him of Beau- 
mont’s illness, he merely gave vent to his 
usual ‘humph,’ and left it for Minnie, 
the faithful and much tried, to break the 
important news. ‘April’s Maiden’ was 
to make its New York bow on Saturday 
night. Mason had leased the Century 
Theater. 

It was then that Sylvia Cameron became 
unmanageable. Alan was ill; Alan could 
not leave the hotel; to go to New York 
meant death; perhaps he was dying now, 
for all Adam Mason knew or cared. Go 
to New York without Alan? Leave Alan 
with Minnie? No. Never. 

Mason, his smooth, cherubic face per- 
fectly expressionless let her rave on for 
quite an hour. Then came his turn. 

“The Sylvia Cameron Company pre- 
senting ‘April’s Maiden’ starts for New 
York on the 2:10 this afternoon,” said the 
great man. ‘‘Rehearsal—dress—will be 
called at 8 tonight on the stage of the 
Century. Minnie, see that Miss Cameron 
is ready. Henshaw, put the notice on 
the call board!” 

The great and only Mason smiled 
pleasantly and lighting a cigar strolled 
out on the little veranda. And the actress 
knew that unless some unheard of miracle 
occurred she would board the 2:10 with 
the rest of the company. 

At the last moment, when everything 
was ready, Miss Cameron broke away 
from the zealous Minnie and running into 
Beaumont’s room accused Adam Mason 
of every sin in the calendar. 

“T suppose it can’t be helped, Sylvia,” 
said the young playwright, gloomily. 
‘Mason tells me that the play has been 
heavily advertised and that he must take 
the Century now or lose the chance of a 
Broadway house this season.” 

“T won’t go! I won’t go!” cried the 
actress. “I simply cannot do justice to 
Hallie without you by to cheer and en- 
courage me. Oh, Alan, do you remember 
how we had planned our first night in 
New York? How the audience would 
applaud; the critics sit up and rub their 
eyes; the lights, the music, the goodwill 
of the people and now, now—Alan, Alan!” 
“Ves, it is hard on you. little girl but. 
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is n’t it likewise hard on me? The lights, 
the music, the applause, they will all be 
yours, but I, cooped up here in this little 
Godforsaken place—’ 

“Oh, Alan, Alan, there is nothing in 
the world that counts but you, but you, 
boy! The plaudits of an audience; what 
is that to me? Nothing, nothing; without 
you, it is nothing. I hate it all; I want 
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“Success!” She laughed hysterically. 
“Do you expect me to laugh and sing 
while you are lying here alone and ill? I 
tell you Alan I shall fail—fail miserably. 
Mason must postpone the engagement. 
Better lose the Century altogether; better 
the New England one nights—Alan, that 
man, that Mason—that Mason—” 

She broke down, and covering her face 
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to get away from it; I must—I must get 
away!” 

“Sylvia, Sylvia!” The man tried to 
quiet her over-wrought nerves. “Yes, 
you must go to New York, dear, and re- 
membering me, play as you have never 
played before. Success means much to 
you and me, Sylvia. We must succeed. 
And Mason, he has been very good to us. 
Yes,Sylvia, we must make good. You will 


>] 


do your best, I know.” 


with her hands sobbed bitterly. Minnie 
outside in the passageway, heard, and ran 
for Adam Mason. 

““Oh, come now, Miss Cameron,” cried 
the great man crossly, bursting uncere- 
moniously into the room. ‘Great God! 
a person would think you were going to 
perdition instead of New York. Minnie, 
fix Miss Cameron’s hat. And are the 
trunks ready—everything?” 

Beaumunt called Mason to his side. 
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* | owe everything to ,ou, Sylvia.” 


‘‘See here,” he began nervously,‘‘ Miss Cam- 
eron is hardly in a fit condition to travel 
to New York and go through a part like 
Hallie. The thing will surely be a frost—’”’ 

“Not a bit of it,” laughed Mason. 
‘My boy, I know Sylvia Cameron as well 
as she thinks she knows me. She’ll play 
all the better for this little scene.” 

“But, Mr. Mason—” 

The great man shook his head. ‘“‘Never 
you mind,” he said not  unkindly. 
“Everything will go off like clockwork. I 
am sorry you are not going with us but, 
boy, it can’t be helped. We’ve got w 
strike while the iron is hot, you under- 
stand? As for Sylvia Cameron’s nerves, 
she always plays better after a spell like 
this, that’s all.” 

Mason moved towards the door. Minnie 
had arranged the actress’ furs and they 
were ready. 

“Tl wire you, Alan,” cried Sylvia, 
“and come up Sunday to spend the day. 
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You will be well by Sunday; ves, you will.” 

“Miss Cameron we must catch the 2°10” 
said Mason, watch in hand. 

“T shall wire you everything—every- 
thing,” cried the actress, ‘‘and the papers, 
you shall have the papers. ” 

“Yes, I’ll send you a wire,” echoed the 
great manager. “Don’t worry, young man.” 

“And Sunday I will run up and tell you 
all about it.” 

Adam Mason laid his hand gently but 
firmly on the actress’ arm. ‘‘Come!” 
he said shortly. 

The next minute they were gone. 

Beaumont drew a dreep breath and 
turning away from the door, gazed 
steadily at the ugly, blue-washed wall. 


Early Sunday morning, somewhat better, 
Alan Beaumont left his room and crawled 
down to the untidy, dusty, hotel-office. A 
burlesque company had just arrived in 
town and the room was full of trunks and 
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chorus girls. ‘The women eyed Beaumont 
with uncertainty; they could not exactly 
place him. 

Neither letters nor telegrams awaited 
him, the clerk informed him with much 
aloofness. The clerk had been deep in 
conversation with a “sister team” and 
resented Beaumont’s intrusion, especially 
when Ivy de Bourbon inquired his name. 

The playwright looked at his watch for 
the hundredth time that morning. There 
was but one train a day for the city. 
He would wait until 2:10, and then if he 
did not hear from Sylvia, he would go 
down to New York. And yet, both 
Sylvia and Mason had promised to wire 
him. What did their silence mean? 

Restless and fearful of he knew not 
what, he strolled out on the hotel porch. 
The November sunlight flooded the quiet 
village street and a touch of frost was in 
the air. How he loved just such a day 
as this! How Jacqueline, way down in 
Dixie and he up in Yankeeland— 

The chiming of a church bell brought 
back to him his present situation. 

He turned into the office, and ill and 
nervous started up the stairs to his room. 

Miss de Bourbon left the ¢lerk’s side 
and going to the foot of the stairs, called 
his name. 

“Oh, I say, Mr. Beaumont.” 

He turned. 

“‘How-de-do?” greeted the girl. “TI jus’ 
knew you the minute I laid eyes on you. 
How’s things?” 

“Tam afraid you have made a mistake,” 
said Beaumont quietly. 

“Oh no,” cried Miss de Bourbon, 
easily, ‘“‘You’re the ‘Cherry Blossoms’ 
angel, I remember. When we played 
Peoria—Migon, I say Migsie, come here, 
here’s Chawly Beaumont!” 

““You have made a mistake,” repeated 
the young man, and turning on his heels 
he left her. 

On the second flight, the bell boy over- 
took him and handed him two yellow 
envelopes. 

He tore one open eagerly. 

Come to New York at once. Must see you 
at any cost. SYLVIA. 


Sylvia. . .“‘April’s Maiden”. . . His play! 
A sudden weakness came over him and 
shaking like a man with the ague, he sank 
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down on the stairs. What did Sylvia 
mean? He read the message again, care 
fully, spelling out each word. ‘April’s 
Maiden.’ It was such a clever little 


ee Everybody said so......: And 
ee The New York papers.....No, 
ror they had not come yet......Not 


yet, not yet. 

“What is it? What is it?” he cried. 
“T am like a man walking in the dark! 
Sylvia—” 

‘‘April’s Maiden.” Mason had said it 
was good; surely Mason ought to know. 
Was Sylvia ill? Had the piece been 
played at all? 

He jumped up and as he did the other 
envelope dropped to the floor. From 
Mason, of course! He had forgotten it! 
Mason said— Mason said— Mason said— 

The man laughed and cried as he tore 
off the yellow covering. 

Come to me. 
JACQUELINE. 
A mist swam before his eyes. He was 

standing on the broad, colonial veranda 

at the Hall and across the Maryland hills, 

a slim, boyish creature was riding at break- 

neck speed. Jac., dear little sweetheart 

..--And all alone in that great empty 
house!. The Colonel dead; the Colonel 
who had been a father to him, who had 
taught him to ride—The Colonel dead and 
Jac— 

He turned and his eyes fell upon the 
other telegram. Sylvia—*‘April’s Maiden.” 

He crawled up to his room and locked 
the door. He was deathly cold and a 
damp perspiration stood out like beads 
upon his forehead. 

When he at last got up, it wanted but 
half an hour to train-time. He ran down 
to the telegraph office and seizing a blank, 
wrote five little words thereon. 

“Am coming by first train.’ 

Calmly he wrote down the one woman’s 
name and address and handed it to the 
operator. 

“You'll send it right off, won’t you?” 
he said. 

“Why, o’course I will,” smiled the girl 
“why, o’course I will, only—” and she 
glanced up at him thoughtfully, “only it’ll 
take a little while, you know. The wires 
in them sleepy Southern towns are so 
irreg’lar.” 


Dad died this morning 
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Scene from “ The Man from Now.” 


Some Dramas of the Day 


BY LOUIS V. DE FOE 


In the face of two such noteworthy 
events in the theaters as the productions 
of Henry Arthur Jones’ signally successful 
new melodrama, ‘‘The Hypocrites,” and 
Arthur Wing Pinero’s brilliantly cynical 
comedy of modern life, ‘‘His House In 
Order,” within a few evenings of each 
other, I hesitate to choose between 
the plays for first consideration. They 
resemble each other in no particular of 
approach of theme or method of execution. 
Henry Arthur Jones paints with the 
coarse brushes and primary colors of bold 
melodrama. Arthur Wing Pinero touches 
his canvas with the finer camel’s-hair and 
deftly blends the tints of subtle comedy. 
Jones wields the cleaver and Pinero the 
scalpel but they cut equally deep. And 
both go to actual life and conditions for 
their subjects. 

There are such slight differences of 
actual merit, each in its own way, be- 
tween the two plays that I had best take 
them in the order of their production and 
deal with the Jones drama, “The 
Hypocrites,”’ first. 

Here was a play vital with interest and 
pulsating with real power. It was painted 


with the big, free, sweeping strokes of 
practiced, impressionistic art. Its 


mo- 
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tives and impulses were authentic docu- 
ments of human nature. Its dialogue, 
tuned to a high moral philosophy, rang 
true to the changing conditions it ex- 
pressed. 

But it was melodrama! Ah, there 
was the rub! Next day some of my 
confreres in dramatic criticism shied at 
the term. They seemed loath to admit 
even in melodrama’s hour of triumph 
that the form of stage art which implies 
the dramatic clash of elemental passions, 
when rightly handled, is apt to be the 
finest, most fluent and eloquent of all. 
Did not Shakespeare write melodramas? 
What of ‘King Richard III’? 

For the plot of “‘The Hypocrites” 
Jones turns to the narrow, mean, pro- 
vincial, hypocritical ‘‘upper” society of a 
small English village. His characters 
are the lord of the manor, the neighboring 
baronet, the lawyer, doctor, and vicar 
and their families; hypocritical hum- 
bugs and self-constituted guardians of the 
morals of others whom they do not deem 
socially as ‘‘good” as themselves. 

Against this pharisaical crew the author 
leads an outcast girl and a poor, half- 
despised starveling of a curate almost 
quixotic in his unswerving insistence of 
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one, simple direct road to righteousness. 

When this precious crew of well- 
born humbugs are lashing themselves 
into a state of self-righteous indignation 
over the immoral relations of a man and 
woman among the lowly Weybury villagers 
and urging the curate to make a public 
example of the offenders and bring them 
to shame, it becomes known to them 
that there is a similar rat under their 
own house; that the son of Mr. Wilmore. 
lord of the manor, who is about to marry 
the rich baronet’s daughter, has wronged 
a frail girl in humble life with protesta- 
tions of love. 

Here is a bird of another feather! The 
penalty that was to be righteous for the 
humble evil-doers must not be meted out 
to one of their own set. The girl must 
be hoodwinked into retirement or bull- 
dozed and brow beaten into silence. The 
fond father and mother and friends of her 
undoer must see that her lips are sealed. 

The high dudgeon of Weybury’s select 
moral guardians leads to a situation of 
great power. The girl sprains her ankle 
and finds temporary asylum in the curate’s 
house. He divines her real condition 
and by very plausible means fastens the 
guilt on young Lennard Wilmore. She 
denies his complicity, inspired by loyalty 
and love for the youth. He, taken un- 
awares by the curate, confesses his guilt. 

Now comes Lennard’s mother, as hypo- 
critical as the rest but doubly fired by 
maternal affection. She knows the story 
from the girl’s lips. She has offered to 
care for the victim in some distant place 
and has received a promise of silence. 
She entreats the curate also to remain 
silent. ‘There is only one road to right,” 
he replies. With her husband she at- 
tempts to bribe the starveling curate 
with a vicarage but he remains resolute. 
It is a tense scene of warring forces. 
The pale curate’s defiance as he begs the 
culprits to remain true to themselves 
rings like unalloyed metal and _ brings 
the curtain down on a really remarkable 
second act. 

But an even finer situation soon de- 
velops. The social humbugs, appar- 
ently successful in their preliminary 


efforts, must now whitewash themselves 
and young Wilmore for the benefit of 
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the baronet. The lawyer has secured a 
signed statement from the girl, exonerat- 
ing the youth to save his respectability. 
They hold a meeting at the manor house. 
The vicar, reeking of the flesh-pots, is 
invited. So are the others. The curate, 
for whom they have a rod in pickle, is 
also directed to attend. 

The manufactured denials, backed by 
the girl’s signed statement, are presented. 
Step by step, the curate is driven back- 
ward, confused, confounded. He _ is 
branded as a scandal-monger and a busy- 
body. He is about to leave the room 
defeated when a new thought enters his 
mind, and he demands that the young 
pair confront each other. The hypocrites 
protest mildly. It will bring too much 
disrespect upon the young man, they 
say. The baronet, though, cannot see 
the harm, now that Lennard’s innocence 
has been established. 

So they send for Rachel Neve. She 
looks Lennard straight in the eyes and 
repeats her denial. Then, like a flash, 
the climax comes. Rachel, as she turns 
to leave the room, totters. Lennard, at 
her side, catches and supports her as she 
falls. She sees him bending over her 
and cries hysterically to the curate to take 
her away. 

That one touch of her hand has 
released Lennard’s hitherto suppressed 
better nature. Pity has rekindled his 
love. With a single quickly-uttered sen- 
tence he sweeps away his false respectabil- 
ity and the tissue of lies on which it rests. 
The sentence puts to rout the bewildered 
whited sepulchers of Weybury’s select 
society. 

“Look up, man!” 
“Look up, not down! 
your triumph!” 

This denouement, with every detail of 
its depiction balanced to a nicety, put 
through the refining, intensifying proc- 
esses of expert dramatic craftsmanship, 
carries conviction and rings with great 
power. ‘‘Conventional,” yousay. Well, 
perhaps. But there is something in it 
that grips you. You cannot get away 
from it. 

The more pity, then, that Jones does 
not construct and write as well in the 
short, last act that follows although the 


cries the curate. 
This is the hour of 
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Richard Bennett, Jessie Millward and Leslie Faber in “ The Hypocrites.” 


sagging of the play at this point does no 
particular harm. The young pair depart 
to begin life anew. The hypocrites 
continue to practice their hypocrisy in 
other directions—all but Mrs. Wilmore, 
in whom the mother-love wells up. She 
makes atonement by paving the curate’s 
way to an easier living. 

The company that presents this play 
is composed almost equally of American 
and English actors. Not since “Leah 
Kleschna” have I seen a more flawless 
adjustment of players to their parts. 
Leslie Faber, Mr. Jones’ son-in-law, 
acts the curate with subtle suggestion 
and fine dramatic effect in the climaxes. 
Miss Jessie Millward as the mother is 
inclined to be a little harsh but her per- 
formance is generally commendable. Rich- 
ard Bennett and Miss Doris Keane as 
the guilty pair—particularly Miss Keane 
as Rachel—act exceedingly difficult rdéles 
with much skill. 


In Arthur Wing Pinero’s comedy, 
“His House in Order,” we come upon 


dramatic cloth of a finer texture, though 
perhaps no more admirable in its effect. 
He spins in intricate, delicate patterns. 
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With the adroitness of a master of his 
craft he weaves the silken strands with 
the hemp.. He works now in bright, 
primary colors, now in subdued _half- 
tones. He gives to the whole the per- 
fection of thorough finish. 

I saw ‘His House in Order,” per- 
formed not long ago at the St. James 
Theater in London with George Alex- 
ander as Hillary Jesson and Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh as Nina. I did not care for 
Mr. Alexander’s acting but Miss Van- 
brugh seemed to give a perfect embodi- 
ment of Pinero’s heroine. The play 
had been running a season and, by com- 
mon consent, it was the greatest success 
of the year. 

I felt certain of the play’s success in 
New York with John Drew and Margaret 
Illington in its leading réles and such, as 
the Empire Theater’s first play of the 
new season, it has proved to be although 
Miss Illington, compared with Miss 
Vanbrugh who acted the part in London, 
develops only a very small segment of 
Nina’s psychological meaning. 

Before a background of interesting 
and significant character studies the 
play throws a woman into high relief. 
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It is Pinero’s business throughout the 
play to penetrate this woman’s mind and 
soul. Slowly, yet surely, he accomplishes 
this until, at the close, every fibre of her 
inner being stands revealed. 

And such a faithful transcript from life 
is Nina Jesson! Like the heroines of 
Pinero’s ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” 
“The Benefit of fhe Doubt” and ‘The 
Gay Lord Quex,” she is nervous, slightly 
erratic, high-strung. She is moral 
enough, out-spoken, and true to herself 
but you gather the idea that she is a bit 
frayed at the edges although reference is 
made to the fact that she is well-born and 
well-educated. 

Nina is the second wife of Filmer 
Jesson, a pusillanimous, narrow, method- 
ical prig whose first wife, Annabel Mary, 
had been his ideal of a helpmeet for she 
had been docile, quiet, and easily man- 
aged—in fact she had devoted her life 
to keeping his house in order. 

Annabel Mary had died several years 
before as the result of a runaway accident 
and two years before the opening of the 
play Filmer Jesson had married Nina the 
governess of his seven-years-old child? 
She does not fulfil his ideal, however, of 
what a good wife should be. She is not 
equal to the nervous task of keeping his 
house in order and dispensing his hos- 
pitalities. She even smokes on occasional 
cigarette, and allows her dogs to roam 
through the drawing rooms. 

The home is overrun by the Ridgeleys— 
father, mother, brother and sister of the 
sainted Annabel Mary, a nagging, vain, 
provincial quartet, in all the pompous 
glory of half-mourning for their departed 
relative. The spineless Filmer Jesson 
has even turned the running of the house- 
hold and the rearing of his child over to 
one of these, Geraldine Ridgeley, whose 
education has only intensified her in 
herent vulgarity. 

So stand affairs in the Filmer Jesson 
household when Hillary Jesson, a suave 
polished humorist, diplomat and man of 
the world, arrives to be present at the 
dedication of a park which Filmer is 
about to present to the town in memory 
of Annabel Mary. 

If Pinero were as faithful in drawing 
the characters of Hillary and the Ridgeleys 


as he is in sketching Nina here would be 
the materials for a dramatic master- 
piece for Nina, persecuted, over-ridden 
and snubbed in her own house is now in 
open rebellion. Insulted beyond  en- 
durance she has determined to heap con- 
tumely on her husband and the crew of 
relatives of the first wife by refusing to go 
to the ceremonies at the park. 

The development of the tale from this 
situation is rapid. If Pinero had the 
sure convictions of an Ibsen, whose 
dramatic formula he has been following 
in the play, he would have allowed Nina 
to work out her salvation along the lines 
of her own will. But Pinero is alive to 
the needs of the theater. He knows the 
value of a sensation and projects his play 
along the direct route to that end. 

Filmer’s prig of a child has been per- 
mitted by his aunt to use the late Annabel 
Mary’s bed-room for a school-room against 
Nina’s will, and here, from a closet, he 
digs out a satchel of old letters which he 
unwittingly places in Nina’s hands. Nina 
casually examines them and _ discovers 
that her idealized predecessor was not 
only all that she should noi have been 
but that she had lived in clandestine 
relationship with her husband’s friend, 
Major Maurewarde, who is reallv the 
father of the child that Filmer believes 
to be his own. Indeed, on the day this 
tainted paragon was snatched to eternity 
she was on the verge of an elopement 
with her ‘‘lover.” 

Now comes the play’s climax. Nina, 
burning with hatred, is bent upon putting 
the detested Ridgeleys to rout, using the 
letters as the instruments of her revenge. 
The audience has been fired to keenest 
interest by Pinero’s clever handling of 
the situations. Put aside your critical 
self as you may, you heartily want her 
to succeed. At this juncture, however, 
Nina turns to Hillary Jesson, her newly- 
found friend, for advice. 

The interview which ensues is one of 
the most artful studies—scientific I might 
better say, perhaps—in feminine psychol- 
ogy that it has ever been my good for- 
tune to witness on the stage. The con- 
flict that Hillary Jesson arouses between 
the young wife’s better nature and her 
burning, distracted impulse to rid her- 
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John Drew and Margaret Illington in “His House in Order.” 


self of her tormentors is as intricately 
yet as delicately drawn as anything that 
Pinero has ever written. 

But here, the dramatist’s conventional 
ity in presenting masculine character 
intervenes with slightly blurring effect. 
Hillary, conducting his campaign in the 
interest of his brother’s peace of mind, 
and the reputation of the dead woman 
whose account with the world is balanced, 
lapses into arguments that hardly would 
be expected toemanate from so thorough a 
man of the world. Providence, he says, 
has exercised its all-seeing wisdom in 
this matter. Hillary would lead us to 
believe that Providence would wink at 
the secret misdeeds of a wife but intervene 
in time to prevent a public scandal. 
Religious precepts falling from the humor- 
ist’s lips become, themselves, humorous. 
Furthermore, a woman of Nina’s stamp 
would hardly permit herself to be swerved 
from her purpose by such considerations. 
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Hillary, however, succeeds in_ his 
desires and Nina, her better nature now 
thoroughly awakened, relinquishes the 
letters to his keeping, dons a sombre 
frock and meekly follows the Ridgeleys 
to the dedication. 

There is another act. In it the Ridge- 
leys continue their humiliating tactics 
toward the wife to such an extent that 
Hillary, himself driven to exasperation, 
takes a hand in their game. He reveals to 
Filmer the contents of the letters and 
thus paves the way for the return of order 
to his brother’s house. 

The finest speech in the play comes 
at the very close. “To think,” says 
Filmer appalled at the disclosures, “to 
think that she—so methodical, so orderly 
—omitted to destroy those letters!” 

The character of Hillary Jesson gives 
Mr. Drew the best réle that has fallen to 
his portion in several years and he hastens 
to make the most of it. 
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The heaviest burden of acting lies in 
the character of Nina and it falls on 
less capable shoulders. Miss Margaret 
Illington is not yet proficient enough in her 
calling to grasp and indicate all the 
psychological subtleties of such a mosaic 
of warring emotions 
as Nina. It is by 
far the most for- 
midable réle she has 
ever attempted and 
she meets difficulties 
in portraying it. But, 
on the other hand, 
she does not outrage 
it. She acts ina 
consistent, direct key, 
though inclined at 
times to melodra- 
matic extravagance 
and manages to skim 
over its deep spots at 
the expense of some 
cf their meaning. 
Though her short- 
comings are easily 
detected, her ad- 
vance in her profes- 
sion is considerable. 

Altogether the 
play and its por- 
trayal- form a valu- 
able asset to the new 
season. John Drew 
will have no reason 
to look for new ma- 
terial until another 
year rolls around. 


I have often re- 
ferred to Alfred Sutro 
as a disciple of Ar- 
thur Wing Pinero 
and Henry Arthur 
Jones. Mr. Sutro proto ey nau 





natures of two brothers. Joseph Trem- 
blett is a poor, literary hack in London 
who, in his life’s struggle has adhered to 
high principles of right but succumbs in 
his later years to a temptation for the 
sake of relieving his daughter from daily 
toil and giving her 
the education for 
which she craves. 

Mark Tremblett,the 
younger of the pair, 
is a promoter of dis- 
honest financial 
schemes who illtreats 
and neglects the wife 
whom he practically 
bought from ambi- 
tious parents. The 
latter loves and is 
still loved by Lord 
Cardew, the owner of 
lands whose real 
value he does not 
know and which 
Mark Tremblett is 
scheming to possess. 

Mark Tremblett 
knows that a word 
from his wife to her 
old lover will bring 
about the sale but 
that his influence is 
not sufficient to in- 
duce her to speak 
that word. He also 
knows that his 
brother enjoys his 
wife’s confidence, so 
with the promise of 
a rich fee, he works 
on him to bring 
about the _ transac- 
tion. 

Joseph Tremblett 
needs the money. 


has not been in evi- William H. Crane in “The Price of Money.” He resists for a time 


dence long but the 
few plays he has had produced put him 
fairly in the running. 

“The Price of Money,” which William 
H. Crane is using at the Garrick Theater 
in an effort to get away from the line of 
crusty, semi-humorous characters with 
which he has been so long identified. 

The theme is a study of the opposite 


but finally overcomes 
the pretest of his conscience and brings 
about the transaction. Then something 
he has not anticipated occurs. The 
negotiations brings the pair of lovers 
together and they decide to go away to 
Canada, the wife under the chaperonage 
of her god-mother. Their pleadings 
prevail over Joseph Tremblett’s protests 




















and he steps aside and permits them to go 
out of the door. Meanwhile Cardew 
has signed over the deeds, not to Mark, 
but to Joseph. 

The latter now learns the real value of 
the property and finds himself suddenly 
possessed of the possibilities of vast 
riches. Having started to play a crooked 
game he is spurred, by’ the taunts of his 
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of a duenna but with her intended partner 
in life beside her, is a hazy expedient 
with which to attempt to strengthen a 
play. 

Mr. Crane makes a very creditable 
effort in the rédle of Joseph Tremblett 
and comes nearer than ever before to 
realizing his ambition to act a serious 
charactcr. He moves through the passive 
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William Desmond and Ida Conquest in The Judge and the Jury.” 


brother, to play it to the limit. But 
during the interview Joseph’s eye falls 
upon a photograph of his old father. The 
face puts new back-bone into his drooping 
principles and he tears up the deed, 
throws the scraps into the fire and re- 
sumes his old, up-hill struggle against 
fate. 

It is the picture episode that knocks 
the wind out of Sutro’s sails. The rather 
lugubrious sentiment he here falls back 
upon convinces no one. Furthermore, 
the wife’s flight to Canada under the eye 





scenes admirably although he is not 
entirely successful in the emotional pas- 
sages of the third and fourth acts. 

Miss Margaret Dale, formerly John 
Drew’s leading actress, impersonates 
Lilian Tremblett, the young wife. Miss 
Dale is charming to look upon and she 
acts with unstudied grace when no stress 
is put on her feelings. But emotion she 
does not possess, nor the _histrionic 
resources to provide a substitute for it. 

The play is likely to have a run out 
of proportion to its merits for it deals 
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with the problem of the accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of the few by ques- 
tionable practices—a problem that lies 
at the base of the increasing social unrest 
in this country. 


Except for the sake of record I would 
not waste much time or energy over “The 
Judge and the Jury,” the play that is 


of the same feather, has descended on 
New York, eager for the rich picking 
that the beginning of the new season is 
sure to bring. 

Lew Fields is a comic performer whose 
shadow never grows less and this season 
he has blossomed out anew at the 
Herald Square Theater in a musical- 
comedy entitled ‘‘About Town,” written 
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Joseph Herbert and Elita Proctor Otis in “ About Town.” 


new with the incoming season at Wallack’s 
Theater. 

“The Judge and the Jury” is the sea- 
son’s first ‘“‘wild-west” arrival and 
Charles Frohman is its chief victim for he 
is its producer. Its story is the usual one 
of love, jealousy, hatred and consequent 
sacrifice. 

This play serves as the vehicle of Miss 
Ida Conquest’s first venture as a star. 
No actress could breathe real life or even 
a shadow of plausibility into Maquita so 
perhaps Miss Conquest’s utter failure is 
reasonable and pardonable. 


A flock of musical-comedies, all birds 


and composed by a syndicate that in- 
cludes Joseph Herbert, Mellville Ellis and 
Raymond Hubbell. 

The scenes are laid in the Heiress Club 
and in the All Night Bank, both supposed 
to be institutions local to New York. 

There is more form, possibly more 
fun, to “The Man From Now,” the 
musical-comedy to which the New Am- 
sterdam Theater is devoting the beginning 
of its new season. This piece is credited 
to John Kendrick Bangs, Vincent Bryan 
and Manuel Klein who have written and 
composed with Harry Bulger in view. 
A weird, yet dainty, musical fantasy 
is the result. 











